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THE ORGANIZATION OF IRRIGATION COMPANIES. 

WulLe the laws of the several arid states determine, to some 
extent, the privileges of water users in those states, the great 
majority of farmers are also subject to additional conditions 
prescribed by the contracts under which they receive water, or 
by the articles of incorporation and the rules of the companies .in 
which they are shareholders. The number of farmers who own 
their own ditches and take water direct from streams, subject 
to no conditions but those imposed by the laws and by nature, 
is so small that it can be neglected. The forms of organizations 
and the conditions prescribed by them are almost wholly inde- 
pendent of irrigation laws, but have fully as much influence on 
the development of an arid region as the laws, or perhaps more, 
and have a much more direct relation to the everyday affairs of 
the farmer. The farmer who uses water for irrigation is no 
more independent in this regard than the resident of a city who 
uses water for domestic purposes. The latter is much more 
directly affected by the rules of the water company than he is 
by the law under which the company is organized. Just so the 
farmer is much more directly affected by the rules of his company 
than by the water laws of his state. 

While there is great variation in the forms of irrigation com- 
panies, they may be divided into six general classes, as follows: 
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1. The companies which sell perpetual water rights. 

2. Companies which sell water rights, with a provision for 
turning the canal over to the water-right holders when a certain 
number have been sold. 

3. Companies which sell water. 

4. Co-operative companies. 

5. Irrigation districts. 

6. Colonization companies. 

I. COMPANIES SELLING PERPETUAL WATER RIGHTS. 

The manner of disposing of water is the distinctive feature 
of this class of companies, rather than the form of their organi- 
zation; in fact, individuals and partnerships have followed this 
plan, as well as companies. It is an investor’s plan, in no way 
fitted for co-operative enterprises. In general, the plan is to 
build irrigation works, or at least plan them, then sell perpetual 
rights to water from these works, for enough to repay the money 
put into them and a profit on the investment, and levy in addition 
to this purchase price an annual charge for the expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance, and in many cases interest on the invest- 
ment, although the.purchase price has more than repaid the 
original outlay. 

The relations between the company and the farmers are 
defined by the contracts under which rights are sold, and although 
there is no necessary similarity in such contracts, there is a 
remarkable agreement in those used throughout the West. 

A company agrees to furnish a fixed volume of water during 
the irrigating season, which is defined in the contracts, and to 
keep the works in good order for the delivery of the water. The 
farmer on his part agrees to pay the purchase price, usually 
in several instalments, and the annual assessments for mainte- 
nance, repairs, and operation; to use the water on a tract of land 
described in the contract, and no other; to permit no water to 
run to waste, and to notify the company whenever the water is 
not needed, so that it may be shut off; and to grant to the com- 
pany a right of way over his lands for ditches. 

The important part of these contracts is not, however, what 
each party agrees to do, but the penalties for the failure of either 
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party to do what has been agreed upon. The following para- 
graph, taken from the contract of a Colorado company, is typical, 
and is in substance included in all contracts of this character : 


It is hereby distinctly understood and agreed that in case the canal shall 
be unable to carry and distribute a volume of water equal to its estimated 
capacity, either from casual or unforeseen or unavoidable accidents, or if the 
volume of water in the natural stream prove insufficient from drouth, or the 
use thereof by those having prior rights thereto, to the said party of the first 
part, or from any cause beyond the control of the party of the first part, then 
said party of the first part shall not be liable in any way for the shortage or 
deficiency of the supply occasioned by any of said causes. If, by reason of 
such causes, the supply of water be insufficient to furnish an amount equal 
to all the water rights then outstanding, the said party of the first part shall 
have the right to distribute such water as may flow through said canal to the 
holders of such water rights, pro rata, and for the purpose of so doing may 
establish and enforce such rules as it may deem necessary and expedient. 


That is, if the company fails to furnish the water which it 
has agreed to deliver, it is in no way liable. On the other hand, 
should the farmer fail to make his payments, he loses all he has 
put in, as provided in the contract of another Colorado company : 


And the said party of the second part, in consideration of the premises, 
hereby agrees to make punctual payment of the above-named sums, as each of 
the sums respectively become due, together with the annual assessment herein- 
before stated. 

And it is hereby agreed and covenanted by the parties hereto that time 
and punctuality are material and essential ingredients of this contract. And 
in case the second party shall fail to make the payments aforesaid, and each 
of them, punctually and upon the strict terms and times above limited, and like- 
wise to perform and complete all and each of said agreements and stipulations 
aforesaid, strictly and literally, without any failure or default, then this con- 
tract, so far as it may bind the said first party, shall become utterly null and 
void, and all rights and interests hereby created or then existing in favor of the 
second party, or derived from said second party, shall utterly cease and deter- 
mine, and all equitable and iegal interest in the water rights hereby contracted 
to be conveyed shall revert to and invest in said first party, without any 
declaration of forfeiture, or any other act of said first party to be performed, 
and without any right of said second party of reclamation or compensation 
for moneys paid or services performed, as absolutely, fully, and perfectly as if 
this contract had never been made. 


The paragraph relieving the company from liability on 
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account of shortage of water is worthy of careful study. Rights 
are sold on the basis*of the estimated capacity of the works, and 
the contracts usually provide that the company will not sell rights 
to more than this estimated capacity. But there is no guarantee 
that the capacity will not be overestimated; in fact, the capacity 
of most canals is overestimated. If the capacity of a canal is 
over-estimated and the company sells rights up to its estimates, 
the water-right holders never will receive the volume agreed 
upon, but the company will divide what it has among them. If 
the supply is less than their estimate for any other reason, the 
water will be divided in the same way. In view of the fact, 
just stated, that the capacity of most canals is overestimated, and 
of the additional fact that almost no canals carry their full 
capacity all the time, what the purchaser of a water right really 
buys is not a right to a fixed volume of water, but a right to a 
share of whatever water the canal furnishes, this share never to 
exceed the volume agreed to be delivered. Among the causes 
of shortage enumerated is the use of the water of the stream by 
those having prior rights thereto. Thus a company may build 
a canal tapping a stream which is already greatly overappropri- 
ated, from which it can obtain no water, sell rights up to its 
estimated capacity, and still be relieved by its contract from any 
liability to the purchasers of water rights. One of the largest 


canals in Colorado is in just this position. The canal was built, 
rights were sold, homes were established, and water was supplied 
soinetimes; but for two years the canal has furnished no water 
to those having rights under it, not because there is no water in 


the stream, but because the water is taken by those having prior 
rights to it. The danger in this provision lies in the fact that 
farmers not familiar with irrigation affairs can be so easily mis- 
led. They can see the canal, and the river flowing by full of 
water, and, not knowing anything about the necessity of letting 
this water go to the earlier canals, and having no means of 
finding out either the volume carried by the stream or the vol- 
ume necessary to supply the prior rights, even if they do know 
about it, they are more or less at the mercy of promoters. 
This last statement applies equally to many investors in the 
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stock of irrigation companies. They, equally with the farmers 
under canals heading in large streams, but built too late to 
obtain water at any but extreme flood stages, have been the 
victims of the ignorance or dishonesty of promoters. It is 
expected by both the farmers and the investors that the deferred 
payments on the water rights and the annual assessments for 
ditch maintenance will be made from the returns from crops 
raised by use of the water supplied. If the canal does not furnish 
the water, these payments cannot be made, and both the farmer 
and the investor lose, the farmer losing his living and all he has 
paid in. and the investor losing that part of his investment which 
has not been repaid by the payments already made, unless he 
can secure another purchaser for the water right which has 
come back to his hands. But the fact that the company has just 
foreclosed on one set of purchasers is not much of an inducement 
for others to buy. 

Some companies of this kind secure title to the lands to be 
served by their canals, and then sell land and water rights 
together. In such cases the deferred payments are usually made 
a lien on the land as well as on the water right, and then a failure 
of the water supply means to the farmer more than in the other 
cases, and to the company less, since the company regains its 
land. Commander Booth-Tucker of the Salvation Army, in a 
recent newspaper, is reported to have spoken of these companies 
as follows: 

I believe in farming by irrigation. I know the power of irrigation, but I 
also know its dangers. An irrigation company can destroy a settler in two or 
three days, if it chooses. It can sell him the land, give him plenty of water 
for two or three years, till he gets it well improved. Then at the critical 
moment it can withhold the water for a few days, destroy his crops for that 
season, and ruin him. He is unable to meet his payments. The company 
takes his land, rendered more valuable by the improvements he has put on it, 
sells it over again, and makes money by the transaction. I am sorry to say 
that is being done all the time. 

There is no way of finding out how much of such work as 
that just described is being done, but it is possible, and that some 
is done is probable. It is, of course, necessary that investors shall 
be amply secured for the capital put into irrigation works, but in 
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making contracts so much in their own favor, they have, it seems, 
overdone the matter, for these companies have been financial 
failures, with almost no exceptions. Farmers have hesitated to 
enter into such contracts, so that many companies have never 
sold enough rights to repay the cost of construction if the pay- 
ments were all made, and under many others payments have not 
been made because water was not supplied. Some such companies 
have operated their canals at a loss for years, while the farmers 
under them have prospered; but the fact remains that these 
farmers are at the mercy of the companies, who need only neglect 
their canals to have them become almost useless, or cease to 
defend their rights in the courts, and in that way allow their cus- 
tomers to be ruined. 

A number of states have passed laws prohibiting the sale of 
water rights, and compelling irrigation companies to furnish 
water to any lands lying under their canals so long as their supply 
lasts, giving preference to those who have previously received 
water from them. The Idaho statute, after stating the duty of 
companies to furnish water on proper application, is as follows : 

But no demand for the purchase of a so-called perpetual water right, or 
any contract fixing the annual charges or the quantity of water to be used 
per acre, shall be imposed as a condition precedent to the delivery of water 
annually as provided in this act. 

lhe passage of such laws as the above places irrigation com- 
panies in much the same position as city water companies. They 
build works on the prospects of a demand for water rather than 
under contracts to supply it. Superficially this does not seem to 
be so inviting a plan for the investor as the old one, but in practice 
it is better, because it recognizes the rights of the farmers, and, 
as pointed out above, the water company is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the farmers. 


Il. COMPANIES SELLING WATER RIGHTS, WITH AGREEMENTS 
TO DEED THE WORKS TO HOLDERS OF RIGHTS. 


These companies are in general like those just described, 
except for the provision for turning the works over to the pur- 
chasers of rights. The purchase price of the rights is expected to 
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pay for the works with a profit, and the annual assessments pay 
the cost of maintenance and operation so long as the construction 
company retains the works. The following paragraph, taken 
from the contract issued by a Colorado company, is typical of 
those of the class under discussion: 

It is hereby further agreed that, when said first party shall have sold and 
have outstanding and in force a number of water rights equal to the estimated 
capacity of the company’s ditch to furnish water, and said water rights shall 
have been paid for, together with interest thereon in full, then the owners of 
said water rights shall become entitled to be the owners of first party’s ditch, 
and the title to said ditch shall pass to said owners of water rights at the time 
and on the plan following. 


The plan outlined is for the company to appoint a certain 
number of the holders of rights to file articles of incorporation 
for a new company and act as directors for the first year. The 
directors are to organize the new company, make by-laws, and 
isstie to each water-right holder stock in the new company in 
the proportion that the number of water rights each has bears 
to the whole number of water rights sold. These new companies 
are usually of the co-operative type discussed later. 

This is in general the plan contemplated by the act of Congress 
providing for government construction of irrigation works. Sec- 
tion 6 of that act is in part as follows: 

Provided, that when the payments required by this act are made for the 
major portion of the lands irrigated from the waters of any of the works 
herein provided for, then the management and operation of such irrigation 
works shall pass to the owners of the lands irrigated thereby, to be maintained 
at their expense under such form of organization and under such rules and 
regulations as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior. Provided, 
that the title to and the management and operation of the reservoirs, and the 
works necessary for their protection and operation, shall remain in the Govern- 
ment until otherwise provided by Congress. 

It will be seen from the above that there is the general inten- 
tion of turning the works over to the farmers, but no guaranty 
of its being done; in fact, the ownership will remain in the 
government “until otherwise provided by Congress.” Until 
Congress shall provide otherwise, the government is in the posi- 
tion of the old water-right companies. Press reports state that 
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where water from government works is to be used on iands 
already in private ownership, the government will require the 
owners to give mortgages on their lands, securing the deferred 
payments on the water rights, in addition to the requirement 
stated in sec. 5 of the law: 

Ihe annual instalments shall be paid to the receiver of the local land 
oftice of the district in which the land is situated, and a failure to make any 
twe payments when due shall render the entry subject to cancellation, with 
the forfeiture of ail rights under this act, as well as of any moneys already 
paid thereon. 

III. COMPANIES WHICH SELL WATER. 

These companies have been referred to in the discussion of 
water-right companies, and need no extended notice. They are 
organized as any other business corporation. Most of the states 
have laws empowering the county commissioners to fix the rates 
to be charged by such companies for delivering water in case of 
disagreement, but providing that these rates shall be high 
enough to bring a reasonable return on the capital invested in the 
works and pay the expenses of operation. In California the 
question of rates has caused a good deal of litigation, the county 
supervisors fixing rates, and the water companies going to court 
on the plea of the rates not being reasonable, and not yielding 
a reasonable return on the investment. Some of the California 
canals were built in boom times, when prices of materials and 
labor were high. Since then prices have declined and the works 
have run down, and the question has been raised whether rates 
should be based on the original cost, on the present cost of dupli- 
cation, or on the present valuation of the works. This question 
has not been finally settled, but is referred to here simply to 
show that even the matter of fixing rates is more or less compli- 
cated. The real problem of fixing rates, however, is not figuring 
out a just basis for rates, but of establishing rates which settlers 
will be willing to pay and will be able to pay. Too high rates 
will keep the settlers away, and will ruin those already on the 


ground; and companies have been obliged to fix rates on the 
basis of getting and keeping rate payers, rather than on the basis 
of a reasonable return on the investment. In the nature of 
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things, irrigation works must be built before the land is settled, 
and this land will not be settled all at once. Several years will 
pass, during which there will be but few persons taking water 
from a canal, and these few cannot pay interest on the cost of 
works to supply a much larger number of farmers, and the canal 
must be run at a loss in the meantime. If no mistakes are made 
in estimating the capacity of the works built and the area which 
can be served by them, or in the available water supply, when all 
the water is taken the cost of the works may be taken as a basis 
for fixing rates, but not before. Up to that time the ability and 
willingness of the farmer to pay rates must be the basis. 

In the fixing of rates by the county officers the farmers have 
a great advantage, since they elect the board which fixes the rates. 


IV. CO-OPERATIVE COMPANIES. 

These are usually stock companies, the stock being chiefly 
owned by the water users, and being issued in payment for work 
in building the canals, as well as for cash. Subscriptions to 
stock are not generally limited to the owners of lands under the 
canals, but may be made by outsiders. Stock is not attached to 
any land and may be transferred freely. The ownership of a 
share of stock in such a company entitles its holder to a share 
of whatever water the canal furnishes, and to a vote in the 
management of the company. No water is sold by the company, 
and there is consequently no income. A person who owns stock 
in a canal, but no land under it, must, therefore, rent his stock 
to someone else in order to derive any income from it. The 
greatest expense in the construction of moderate-sized canals 
is tor labor, but there must be some money used, and in many 
cases this has been provided by the sale of a limited amount of 
stock to outsiders. In Utah the Mormon church has sometimes 
aided in the construction of canals in this way. The people do 
the work, the church supplies the necessary money and receives 
stock of the company, which is later sold to newcomers or rented 
to those who need more water than is supplied on their own 





stock. 
The stockholders of such a company meet annually or bien- 
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niaily and elect a board of directors which transacts the business 
of the company, and a superintendent who has immediate charge 
of the works and of the division of the water among the stock- 
holders. The stockholders in their annual meetings adopt rules 
governing the works and the use of water, and vote the assess- 
ments for maintenance and operation. These assessments are 
just large enough to cover expenses, and are based on the stock 
owned rather than the area irrigated or the quantity of water 
used. They are usually paid principally in work in cleaning and 
repairing the canal, some companies specifying each year what 
proportion must be paid in cash. 

So long as the stock remains in the hands of the water users 
this form of organization is ideal. The farmers make their own 
rules, elect their own officers to enforce them, and vote their own 
assessments to pay the expenses of running the system. It is to 
their advantage to keep the works in first-class shape, or the water 
supply will be reduced; but there will be no extravagance in this 
line, since the farmers themselves pay the bills. There are no 
profits to pay, so there is no hard feeling on the ground that 
someone else is getting the best of the bargain. But there is 
danger in the sale of stocks to outsiders, since a majority of the 
stock may get into the hands of such parties, and then the out- 
siders rather than the farmers will elect the directors, make the 
rules, and vote the assessments, and farmers renting stock and 
those owning stock and using their own water will be subject to 
rules which may be changed at any time without their consent. 
They would then be in a worse situation than those who are 
receiving water under a contract which strictly defines the rights 
and duties of both parties. The cormpany would then be some- 
thing like a company organized for the sale of water, with this 
exception: the company would sell no water, but each shareholder 
would rent his stock. This would amount to a sale of water, but 
would raise no question of fixing rates. There would be no 
necessary uniformity in rates, each stockholder getting what he 
could for his share. 

In this country there has been no tendency for the stock of 
such companies to accumulate in the hands of anyone except the 
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farmers. The writer made inquiries on this subject in the 
Jordan valley in Utah, with the following result: The East 
Jordan Canal Co. has one shareholder for each 6.5 acres of land 
watered; the South Jordan Canal Co. has one shareholder for 
each 13.85 acres; and the North Jordan Irrigation Co. has a 
shareholder for each 26.25 acres. The secretary of one of these 
companies said that the tendency was rather the other way; to 
aid in the building of these canals stock was sold to parties who 
have since been selling it to farmers in small lots. Spanish 
experience has not been so favorable. There irrigation works 
have been built on this plan, and the stock is largely owned by 
parties who sell their share of water rather than use it. There 
the water is sold to the highest bidder at public auction, the price 
rising with the urgency of the need for water, so that in seasons 
of scarcity farmers musi either pay ruinous prices or lose their 
crops. In wet seasons the water owners are the losers... There 
is, of course, the possibility of the same thing happening in this 
country. To prevent this it is proposed to attach rights to the 
land. That is, the owner of land could subscribe for stock 
and receive water to irrigate that particular tract of land and 
no other. All subsequent transfers of the land would include 
the canal stock, and the stock could not be transferred without 
the land. Such rules, if enforced, would prevent the stock get- 
ting into the hands of any but landowners, but they have certain 
drawbacks, chief among which is the influence on the economical 
use of water. Under the present system the farmer gets a certain 
portion of the water furnished by the canal. He can use that 
water on any lands and on any area of land that he chooses. 
It very often happens that the land first farmed under a canal 
becomes swamped or injured in other ways, and is therefore 
much inferior to other lands under the same canal, but with the 
water right attached to the land the farmer cannot transfer it to 
better land, but must continue using it on the original tract or 
lose it altogether. It may be that using the water on the inferior 
tract is more profitable than giving up his water right, but 


*Jean Baunues, L’irrigation dans la péninsule ibérique et dans l'Afrique du 
Nord (Paris, 1902). 
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y 
much less profitable than using it on another tract would be. 
Again, new land requires more water than land which has been 
watered for a number of years. If a farmer buys stock enough 
to give him the water he needs at the beginning, in a few years 
he will have more than he can use to good advantage on the same 
land. Careful cultivation also reduces the water requirements 
of lands. If the farmer is free to use his share of the water 
supply on any land that can be reached by the canal, there is 
every inducement for him to use it on the most productive land, 
and on the greatest possible area of land, and to use every means 
of making the best possible use of his supply. His water will 
cost him just the same whether he raises a crop worth a hundred 
dollars or one worth a thousand, or uses his water on ten acres of 
ground or on a hundred acres. With rights attached to the land 
there is little incentive to economy of water, since it can be used 
on no other land than that to which it is attached, and if it is 
not used there it must go to waste, so far as the owner of the 
stock is concerned. It would undoubtedly be used by someone, 
but the point is that the person entitled to it would not economize 
in its use for the sake of seeing it flow on to someone else. As 
was stated, no trouble has yet come from the sale and rental of 
stock, and it is the writer’s belief that the best results will come 
from continuing the present system. 

This form of organization is not fitted for the reclamation of 
new lands, because such lands cannot be settled until the irriga- 
tion works are provided, and till the lands are settled there is no 
one to form the co-operative company. Lands are settled grad- 
ually, and if a stock company was organized and stock issued to 
settlers as they came, they would be at the mercy of the company 
until such time as the majority of the stock was in the hands of 
the settlers, when the tables would be turned. In such cases a 
contract fixing the relations between the company and the settler, 
and providing for turning over the works to the settler, would 
be preferable to the issuing of stock in the company at the time 
of settlement. 
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V. IRRIGATION DISTRICTS. 

Irrigation districts are organized under laws prescribing all 
the steps to be taken and defining the powers of the districts 
when organized. Their exact form in any state depends, there- 
fore, on the law of that state, but the plan provided by the various 
states is essentially the same. ‘The essential feature of all these 
laws is that the districts when organized shall have power to 
issue bonds to raise money to build or buy works, and the power 
to levy taxes to pay these bonds. In order to give the bonds 
standing in the market the districts are organized under public 
supervision, and the taxes are collected by public officials. The 
Colorado district law is the most recent, and the plan of organiza- 
tion outlined by it is as follows: 

A petition for the organization of a district must be presented 
to the county commissioners. ‘This petition must give the bound- 
aries of the proposed district, and must be signed by a majority of 
the “resident freeholders who are qualified electors of the pro- 
posed district, who shall also own a majority of the whole number 
of acres belonging to the resident electors of the proposed dis- 
trict.”’ The time of hearing this petition must be advertised, and 
the board must hear objections to the organization or to the 
boundaries of the proposed district, and the boundaries may be 
changed by the board, but no land susceptible of irrigation from 
the proposed works may be excluded, and none included which 
cannot be served. Having fixed the boundaries, the board shall 
call an election, at which the question of the organization of the 
district shall be decided, and three directors shall be elected. The 
law defines the procedure in all details. If “a majority of all 
the resident freeholders who are legal electors in said district and 
have paid a property tax in the year last preceding ”’ vote in favor 
of the organization of the district, the board shall declare it 
organized, and the officers elected shall immediately enter upon 
their duties; but no person is entitled to vote who is not a 
qualified elector and the owner of real estate in the district. The 
board elects a president from its own number and appoints a 
secretary. The board has power to transact business, buy prop- 
erty or water rights, make contracts for work, and make rules 
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for the operation of the works. Contracts involving the expendi- 
ture of from $10,000 to $25,000 must be ratified in writing by 
not less than one-third of the qualified electors of the district, 
and those over $25,000 must be authorized by an election regu- 
larly held. 

On entering upon its duties the board estimates the amount of 
money necessary to build or buy works, and calls a special election 
to vote on the question of issuing bonds to secure this money, but 
the amount of the bonds cannot exceed the “actual estimated 
cost’? of the works and water rights. The bonds are to be 
made payable in instalments, as follows: at the end of eleven 
years not less than 5 per cent., at the end of twelve years not 
less than 6 per cent., at the end of thirteen years not less than 
7 per cent., at the end of fourteen years not less than 8 per cent., 
at the end of fifteen years not less than 9 per cent., at the end of 
sixteen years not less than 10 per cent., at the end of seventeen 
years not less than 11 per cent., at the end of eighteen years not 
less than 6 per cent., at the end of thirteen years not less than 
15 per cent., and at the end of twenty years enough to pay off 
the bonds. Bonds running shorter time may be issued, on vote 
of the district. Bonds are to bear not to exceed 6 per cent. 
interest, and must not be sold for less than 95 per cent. of their 
face value. They may, however, be used for making purchases, 
so that the restriction as to price is null, since the prices paid 
could be raised in such a way as to amount to the sale of the 
bonds at a low figure. 

Payments are to be met by annual assessments on the real 
estate of the district. The board of directors is to estimate the 
amount of money necessary to meet expenses and make payments 
on bonds, the county assessor 1s to assess the property, and the 
county commissioners determine the levy necessary to raise the 
amount. The county treasurer is ex officio treasurer of the dis- 
trict, taxes are collected in the same manner as county taxes, and 
the revenue laws of the state apply to these taxes, except as pro- 
vided otherwise in the law. There are to be two funds: the 
general fund from which the ordinary expenses are to be paid, 
and the bond fund. Warrants of the district issued in payment _ 
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for work done or materials are receivable for payments to the 
general fund, and interest coupons and bonds overdue for pay- 
ments to the bond fund. 

The water furnished is to be divided among the landowners 
in proportion to the acres susceptible of irrigation last assessed 
to the owners for district purposes, “and the water right so 
apportioned shall attach to and follow the tract of land held in 
freehold to which it is so apportioned either under lease or sale.” 
The district may sell or lease water to occupants of government 
or state lands, but the tolls charged shall not be less than twice 
the amount of the district tax for which the land would be liable 
as a freehold. 

Land which cannot for any natural reason be irrigated from 
the works of any district shall in no case be held by any district 
or taxed for district purposes, and the owners of land within 
the boundaries of a district who do not wish their lands to be 
included may petition the directors to have it omitted. If no 
one objects and there are no outstanding bonds, and the directors 
deem best, they may omit such lands from the district. If bonds 
are outstanding, the written consent of the bondholders is neces- 
sary to the excluding of any lands, and if there is objection 
from members of the district, the matter is submitted to a vote. 

The directors may initiate judicial proceedings to test the 
legality of the organization of the district or the issuance of 
bonds. 

California, Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington have laws similar in general to the Colorado law. 
This plan is not adapted to the building of works to reclaim a 
new section, for the reason that the land without the water is 
almost worthless, and is therefore not good security for the bonds 
issued, and the title to a good part is likely to be in the govern- 
ment or the state and the land exempt from taxation. The plan 
has been used in Idaho and other places, by farmers under canals 
which have not furnished a satisfactory supply, to buy in these 
canals and improve them. A Colorado example will make this 
plain. The High Line Canal near Denver has never furnished 
the farmers under it a satisfactory water supply. This canal was 
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built by a company which sold water rights, but has never been 
a success financially or agriculturally. It is now proposed by 
the farmers under this canal to form a district, buy the canal from 
the original company, and build reservoirs to increase their water 
supply. The land has a partial water supply, and is near a large 
city, so that it will be first-class security for the bonds issued in 
case the district is formed. 

District laws in general have not been successful. So far as 
operation is concerned, the district is much the same as a co- 
operative company. The only advantage of the district over 
the co-operative company is that some parties can be forced into 
a district organization who might not be willing to go into a 
co-operative company. A vote of the freeholders within a pro- 
posed district determines the question of its organization, and 
the jands within the district susceptible of irrigation from the 
works become liable for the bonds issued, no matter if the owners 
of some tracts do object. While this is apparently an advantage, 
it has sometimes proved otherwise. Dissatisfied parties have 
resisted the organizations in every step, and have attacked the 
bonds after their issue, and have in that way given such securities 
a bad name, which is more disastrous with bonds than with 
individuals. The organization of districts and the levy and col- 
lection of taxes under public supervision are for the purpose of 
giving the bonds a good standing, and have no other advantage, 
and they have usually failed in that. A co-operative company, if 
properly incorporated, can sell its securities, making them a lien 
on the lands of the incorporators, and is not subject to the elabo- 
rate and expensive public supervision of the irrigation district, but 
can transact its business and hold its elections at meetings called 
for that purpose with little formality and expense. Neither is 
adapted to the construction of works for reclaiming new lands, as 
has been stated. This must be done by some form of investment 
company. 

VI. COLONIZATION COMPANIES. 

he immediate cause of the financial failure of irrigation com- 
panies in the past has been their inability to get settlers. The 
price of water rights has been from $10 to $20 per acre, although 
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not always made on an acreage basis. Farmers with means have 
not cared to pay this, and those without means could not. In 
addition to the charges for water rights, there are the expenses 
of clearing and leveling land, and making small ditches for apply- 
ing the water, and also the expenses of transportation for the 
settler and his family from the old home to the new, and of living 
until a crop is raised. These expenses have shut out the real 
home-seeking class, or at least those who most need homes on the 
land-—the poor of the cities, and those who have nothing but 
their willingness and ability to work. The secret of successful 
irrigation development seems to be in the direction of colonization 
companies which will build works, take the settlers to them, feed 
them till they raise a crop, and thus get the water supplied by 
their works to bringing in returns at once. This will not be 
philanthropy, but business. Naturally, such settlers can give no 
security for the repayment of the money spent in this way except 
to agree to live on the land and work it for a term of years, and 
give the company a share of the crop or make cash payments, 
conditioned upon the success of their crops. For such enterprises 
the form of the old contract company-which turned the works 
over to the settlers upon the fulfilment of certain conditions seems 
to be well adapted. Until the expenditures are repaid by the 
settlers the relations between them and the company would be 
defined by the contract, and neither could take advantage of the 
other. By the time the payments had been made the settlers 
would have become familiar with irrigation practice and would be 
qualified to manage their own affairs, and a co-operative com- 
pany could be organized. 

Commander Booth-Tucker, in the interview referred to above, 
says it has cost the Salvation Army about $500 per family to put 
settiers on their colony lands and keep them until they get a start. 
With few exceptions these colonists have made their payments 
to the army for their land and water, and repaid the money 
advanced, and have become self-supporting. 

The Union Colony, at Greeley, Colo., is the classical example 
of colonization companies, but each member of that colony was 
obliged to have a certain amount of money. Several companies 
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have tried reclaiming lands and selling them on monthly pay- 
ments. Such companies build works, prepare the lands for irri- 
gation, and work them until such time as they will support the 
settler. In the meantime the intending settler is continuing his 
old work and making his monthly payments. Whenever he 
ple:ses he may move onto his land, and farm it himself. This 
plan, it is seen, also requires some capital in the hands of the 
settler. Co-operative colonization companies have also been tried 
with some success. <A part of the members of such companies go 
onto the land and build the works, while the others remain at 
work and furnish the money necessary for the enterprise. All 
these plans, however, are beyond the reach of the people who need 
most to be helped. People who are making barely enough to keep 
alive, or are falling short of that and are receiving charity, can, if 
helped to the land and given a start, become self-supporting and 
useful citizens, and repay all the money advanced to put them on 
the land. 
R. P. TEELE. 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 























COMMERCIAL LEADERSHIP AND TRADE 
MORALITY. 


Ir is needless to say that Americans are gratified, as they 
should be, at their present industrial prosperity, which amounts 
almost to leadership. Our wealth, production, and total internal 
and external commerce are greater than those of any other nation. 
But mere unqualified gratification is, after all, an empty and a 
foolish thing. It is a supreme intoxication which loses sight of 
the interests of other nationalities and the need we have of them, 
and persuades us that the world and the fulness thereof are for 
ourselves alone. Nothing could be more foolish, more self- 
destructive, than this kind of bacchanalia. Every nation has its 
day. It is true that even the most Puritan sobriety cannot repress 
the growth of rivals. Jingoism, however, precipitates downfall. 
It is one thing that others become more wealthy and prosperous 
than we are, in the fair field of a well-policed and moralized 
rivalry; it is quite another thing that we, in our own weakness, 
through fatuous ignorance, pride of purse, slothfulness, indus- 
trial disorganization, and trade dissension, fall behind our rivals. 
\ large view over the field of international enterprise will not be 
without its practical application. 

In the nature of things, one nation cannot always be the 
industrial and commercial leader. The history of civilized man 
shows that the palm of industrial supremacy has passed from 
nation to nation, never to return to the same hands. One reason 
for this shifting of prosperity has been the gradual extension of 
civilization over the earth through discovery and colonization; 
but when Africa shall have been completely occupied and utilized, 
and Asia and South America highly civilized, it is doubtful if 
this process of the shifting of prosperity will yet have been 
completed. 

From Nineveh the center of commerce passed to the Phceni- 
cians, who seem to have emigrated from the Persian Gulf by way 
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of the Red Sea to Sidon and Tyre. The Semitic peoples have 
ever been the organizers of the world’s commerce, and they early 
taught its mysteries to the Greeks and Romans. Rome, however, 
cared little for commerce, except in its financial aspect, and left 
it to the Greek and Pheenician cities, whose vessels ventured into 
the Atlantic as far as England. After the fall of Rome came the 
Dark Ages, and the wealth and commerce of the world best 
known to us made little progress, although they probably did not 
decline so much as is often supposed. 

But another race of men now took the palm of industry and 
commerce, namely, the Arabs; and the economic center went to 
Bagdad. The Arabian empire encouraged commerce. Its great 
cities, scattered along the African coasts, carried on an active 
commerce with the eastern empire and with the cities of France 
and Italy; while the western part of the Arabian empire, situated 
in Spain, rivaled the eastern as leader of civilization, Perhaps 
the prolongation of the existence of the eastern empire of Byzan- 
tium was due to the fact that it was closest to the chief center of 
Arab civilization, and hence through commerce reflected the 
latter’s prosperity. 

Commerce, however, was not to develop permanently along 
the very tolerable lines worked out by Christian and Arab. A 
great change came over the civilized world, which was threatened 
with suffocation by the sudden and violent cutting off of its com- 
munication with the chief source of its enlightenment. The 
Turks, a rude Asiatic tribe, were converted to Mohammedanism 
without absorbing the Arab civilization and advanced polity. 
Sweeping down from central Asia, they wrested from the Arabs 
their possessions along the eastern and southern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. They surrounded the Christian world and 
cut it off completely from communication with the Arabs. As a 
military operation, this surrounding of Europe is not dissimilar 
to the attempt that France made at a later day, in a region equally 
vast, to surround the English colonies in America in order to 
prevent their expansion westward. 

We now obtain new light upon the meaning of the crusades, 
and perceive that their ostensible objects and motives were 
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different from the real ones. The religious sentiment undoubtedly 
was preponderant in the masses; commercial calculations were 
influential with the classes. 

During the century preceding the crusades, the commerce between Con- 
stantinople and the West increased quite rapidly. The Italian cities particu- 
larly were profiting by this trade. Venice had already begun a very lucrative 
trade with eastern Moslems as well as Christians. Amalfi traded extensively 
with Kairowan, Alexandria, Constantinople, and Syria. Pisa and Genoa were 
also developing. When the progress of the Turks and the dismemberment of 
the caliphate of Bagdad substituted for the mild and tolerant domination 
of the Arabians a despotic tyranny, the danger of having their commerce 
stopped by the encroachments of these half-savage fanatics made the western 
Mediterranean cities very willing to encourage the crusade movement. This 
danger to commerce gave a solid backbone to the crusades, and to an increas- 
ing extent the commercial interests came to dominate these movements. 

From the very beginning, Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Marseilles took a very 
active part in the conquest of Syria. For all their services, these would-be 
protectors of the Cross were rewarded liberally by exemptions from trading 
dues in many countries, by grants of territories commercially strategic, by 
cessions of commercial quarters in conquered cities, and frequently by large 
money payments.” 

Arab industry and commerce having thus been suffocated 
beyond power of crusaders to resuscitate, it was the great com- 
mercial cities of France and Italy, especially Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa, that now contended for commercial supremacy. In the long 
run Venice had the advantage, for she lay closer to the trade 
routes of northern Italy, and upon the shortest route from the 
East to northern and northwestern Europe. This trade was 
fostering the rise of the Hanseatic, Suabian, and Rhenish cities, 
the infant industry of Flanders, of northern France, and of Eng- 
land, and gave to some of their localities a temporary importance, 
while others were laying the foundation of permanent future 
greatness or even supremacy. 

At the opening of modern times the palm of commercial 
supremacy passed to the Portuguese. They executed a flank 
movement around the Turkish advance by discovering the route 
to the East by the Cape of Good Hope, and demonstrated in 
the East the greater vigor of the man that has been trained 
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in the school of the westward movement. Forcibly conquering 
a foothold along the eastern coast of Africa, and the whole 
southern and eastern coasts of Asia, including its islands, 
the Portuguese amassed vast wealth, won in large measure as 
spoils under the name of commercial profits. They were, how- 
ever, except in the industry of shipbuilding, a purely commercial 
people; and yet they did not attempt a monopoly of European 
commerce. It was Dutch and English vessels that came to Lisbon 
to distribute through northern Europe the spoils brought from 
the Orient. Venice and Genoa were no longer the indispensable 
means of the world’s traffic. They declined from atrophy. Com- 
merce had found other arteries. But the Portuguese commercial 
empire itself ultimately declined, largely, it would appear, from 
the enervating effect upon the Portuguese themselves of their 
own success. 

In fact, during the whole of the Portuguese trade dominance 
the first place in the world’s commerce was disputed with Portu- 
gal by Spain. The Spanish conquests were in the West; but the 
rise of the Spanish trade was somewhat later than that of Portu- 
gal, so that it may perhaps be said that the palm was passed 
from Portugal to Spain. In fact, Spain ultimately conquered 
Portugal, but shortly after this conquest the Hispano-Portuguese 
commercial supremacy left both communities and passed over to 
Holland. 

Now at last occurred the fruition of the seeds of commerce 
and industry that had long before been planted in northern 
Europe by the overland trade from Venice. The Hanseatic cities, 
it is true, suffered from the decline of Venice, but they had 
passed the impulse along to Flanders and the Netherlands. 
Flanders also, which had been the leader in northern European 
industry and commerce, now suffered from having sided with 
Spain when the northern provinces of the Low Countries 
revolted, and the little country known to us as Holland now 
succeeded to the leadership of the commercial and industrial 
nations, and magnified it in a way hitherto unknown to the world. 

However, the commercial leadership was becoming more and 
more industrial. Commerce grew because manufactures grew. 
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The older commerce involved a vast expenditure for the trans- 
portation of a small quantity of commodities produced at specially 
favored points. Now the camel was put out of commission, the 
tonnage of ships was increased, manufacturing became general, 
and it became impossible for those nations to retain the commer- 
cial supremacy which did not vigorously foster industrial and 
agricultural pursuits. With this extension of the economic field 
came a further one: finance and financial speculation assumed a 
general direction of the large economic interests now appearing 
on the scene. 

So Holland was too small a country to succeed permanently 
in retaining the supremacy. The spread of manufactures and 
agriculture meant that the leadership of the future must con- 
tinually go to larger and larger countries. Which was to succeed 
Holland as the standard bearer, France or England? Two things 
were in favor of England. The Reformation had not been fol- 
lowed by severe religious persecutions; the English revolution 
had found the Puritan industrial elements relatively stronger 
than in any other country; and, secondly, England possessed the 
longest seacoast and the most central position, not only among 
the enterprising nations of northern Europe, but at the center of 
the land-hemisphere of the world. Thus her marine grew with 
rapidity, and her colonies grew as rapidly. Some colonies she 
founded by original settlement in territory sparsely occupied by 
savages, as in America, and others she obtained by conquest and 
by the treaties that followed the continental wars of the eighteenth 
century. The Dutch had conquered most of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in the East, and now England in turn took most of 
these away from the Dutch. Her wars with France and Spain 
gained for her Canada and much of the West and East Indies. 

In the meanwhile, France also was growing in wealth and 
power; but her progress was less uniform. During some long 
administrations, like Colbert’s and Mazarin’s, she made giant 
strides; at other times she wasted her strength in preying upon 
her neighbors, in annexing the valley of the Rhine, and in perse- 
cution of Protestants. From the commercial point of view, the 
empire of Napoleon and his continental system are to be looked 
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upon as a distinct attempt by France to wrest from England her 
commercial and industrial leadership. Napoleon sought to starve 
out England. He extended his sphere of influence over the 
European continent and forbade it, under the severest penalties, 
to trade with England. The attempt was too gigantic for even 
his immense power. 

Up to his time it had held true that trade followed the flag. 
Political conquest had been synonymous with commercial con- 
quests. The reason for this was that state control of commerce 
had always been the rule. It had seemed proper and natural that 
colonial possessions should be forbidden to trade except with the 
mother city or country. No other idea had entered the minds of 
rulers, ruling classes, and ruling communities. Gradually, how- 
ever, a different practice sprung up. The sanction of law was 
insufficient to prescribe the channels of trade and the location 
of industries. Men's views as to the propriety of protective regu- 
lations were shaken; the octrois, the transit duties, the Danubian 
tolls, and the Sound dues were abolished; and the failure of 
Napoleon’s attempt to gain commercial supremacy by political 
conquest we may write down as the end of the ancient doctrine 
of protection, although in a more and more modified form it has 
lingered on under the modern system of tariffs and the modern 
doctrine that trade follows the flag. 

England was the first to perceive the logic of the situation, 
and in a remarkably consequent series of legislative enactments 
she freed her commerce, opened it to all nations, relieved her 
colonies from the prohibition of trade with foreign countries, and 
abolished her prohibitions on exportations and importations, and 
finally her protective tariff itself. Undoubtedly the successful 
rebellion of the American colonies, aided by chagrined France, 
was a potent factor in convincing England that the day of the 
protective policy was forever past. 

At the present day the great nations of the world are engaged 
in a more equal race for wealth than has ever been witnessed 
before. Germany and the United States have pushed to the 
front, not from the weakness of England, but by their own vigor. 
France has continued to increase in wealth, but at a slower rate, 
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and unfortunately she has been unable to continue the liberal 
policy of trade inaugurated by the nephew of the great Napoleon. 
France is the home of art and agriculture. These pursuits have 
so engrossed her as to leave little field for brute products of the 
mine and foundry. The present age is, however, an age of brute 
products. The wealth of the world consists largely in them, and 
hence France has fallen from the first to the third, if not the 
fourth, place in the scale of wealthy nations. In the last decade, 
while the foreign trade of England, Germany, and the United 
States has increased enormously, that of France has stood sta- 
tionary. We must remember, however, that France is still a 
leader in art and science, and that the greatness of nations is not 
necessarily economic. 

For over two hundred years we find that Great Britain has 
contested, and for much of the time held, the mercantile and 
industrial supremacy of the world. Her mercantile marine is 
nearly equal to that of the whole of the rest of the world; in 
other words, she has 48.5 per cent. of the carrying power; 
whereas the merchant shipping of the United States has about 
18.7 per cent. of the carrying power. The United States since 
1860 has lost more shipping than England has gained. In 1860 
the United States merchant marine had greater carrying power 
than that of Great Britain (36.5 per cent. as compared with 
Great Britain’s 33.2 per cent.). 

It is certainly gratifying to all fair-minded men that the 
progress of the United States is not due to the decay and retro- 
gression of its great rivals. The reasons why the United States 
has surpassed them are commonly stated to be the extent and 
richness of its coal and mineral deposits, and the organization 
of its industry. As to the future, it is natural to expect that the 
same elements that cause our present prosperity will continue it. 
Our coal deposits, and those of China as well, are regarded as 
practically inexhaustible. As to our ingenuity and ambition, 
will they continue the same when the stimulus of the new environ- 
ment shall have passed away and American society shall have 
become as static as that of Europe? 

The secret of human progress lies in novelty. Economists 
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have discovered the law of satiable wants, and have explained 
it so as really to make it a law of insatiable wants; they say that 
each want is satiable, but that its satisfaction makes room for 
a new and, let us hope, a higher one. Such is the nature of 
progress. We cannot progress if kept eternally at work at the 
same gross tasks. And converseiy, if we are satisfied with one 
course of conduct or industry, we can progress only if willing to 
attempt another. 

Doubtless for a long time we may look for a continuation of 
leadership. When people speculate as to the permanence of pros- 
perity, they are not thinking of eternity nor of a hundred years 
hence. They are thinking of the next twenty-five or thirty years 

—hardly more. If we were speculating upon a more distant 
future, we should have to take account of other elements. It is 
hardly possible that such materialistic facts as coal and iron 
can suffice for perpetual prosperity and enterprise. Prosperity 
means continued ambition, endeavor, zeal, and progress. Prog- 
ress can hardly consist in forever turning out increasing amounts 
of brute products. The time must come in the future of tis 
nation when it will not be satisfied with them, but will desire 
more and more refined activities. In that distant day our coal 
and iron will profit us little. In fact, the coal deposits of China 
are said to be greater than those of the United States. 

Upon the theory just advanced, the day will come when we 
shall be glad to hand over brute production to the Chinese. The 
only question is whether the Chinese will be willing to wait till 
we are ready, or will prematurely wrest from us the privilege of 
the grosser labors while we still covet them. If left to themselves, 
they would wait doubtless, as they have waited from immemorial 
antiquity. But now adventurers, financiers, and speculators are 
organizing slowly but surely the industry of the Ceiestial Empire, 
and we have not so very many years to wait before the fury 
of economic passion shall madden its millions. If China some 
day takes from us the economic palm, it will have enriched 


us in the taking. A rich China means an unlimited market 
for American wheat. This means the building up of a thick 
and industrious population throughout the arid West of America 
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and along the Pacific coast. All the irrigable lands of the 
United States will bear a rich harvest, and the Pacific railroad 
and ocean lines will be fully employed. 

To what extent China will be under foreign political control 
we do not yet know. She seems to us now like a nation without 
power of political organization. In case of her dismemberment, 
the different Christian powers will attempt, perhaps, each to 
retain the trade of its own share of China, and the question as to 
the policy of open or closed door will become international in a 
new sense. The policy of the United States in China is the same, 
in effect, as that in South America: to foster trade relations while 
guaranteeing local self-government. If, however, the aggressive 
land-grabbing policy of Europe prevail in China, the question of 
colonial tariffs in so many dependencies will become all the more 
acute. Are the preferential duties of the Philippines to stand? 
The academic debate of the seventeenth century as to whether the 
different nations should severally claim and exercise dominion 
over the sea is now transferred to the land. The logic of events 
has long since declared in favor of the open sea, free to the com- 
merce of all individuals, without prejudice of nationality. The 
mare liberum of Grotius has triumphed over the mare clausum of 
Selden. Shall the terra libera prevail over the terra clausa? 

The question of the “open door”’ is nothing but the last phase 
of the question of trade following the flag, and that again is the 
latest stage of the world-problem of government control of com- 
merce. As already shown, that question was decided by the 
Napoleonic wars so far as contiguous territory was concerned. It 
was then decided that trade was not to be acquired by conquest 
of neighboring nations equal in civilization to the conqueror; and 
it was England that had the perspicacity to perceive the change 
in the moral order, and that had the boldness to seize the oppor- 
tunity for a free-trade policy. But the question still continues 
as to dependencies which are distant and of inferior civilization. 
It is true that England extended the free-trade policy to her 
colonial commerce by the repeal of the navigation acts in 1849. 

3ut other nations have declined to follow the liberal policy of 
England in the matter of colonial commerce as well as in that of 
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domestic commerce. It is hard, however, to believe that they 
will persist in the refusal: it is hard to believe that China is to 
be cut up into segments, barred against each other and all nations, 
except their respective proprietors, by tariff walls. The idea is 
too medizval. The very enforcement of it would react against 
the protective policy at home. The bald, selfish facts would offend 
the moral sense, the crystallized convenience, of the modern world. 
The whole meaning in the old idea of a colonial empire, gained 
generally by forcible conquest, lay in the protective policy. The 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, and English did not conquer 
their colonial empires with the intention of holding them as 
curiosities, nor for the mere glory of power, nor in order to con- 
vert the nations and civilize them, nor in order to make those 
distant parts safe for the trade of other nations. They had none 
of these purposes in view. Their object was to secure the trade 
of the colonies for themselves alone, and for this purpose the 
national government took the commerce largely in hand and 
enacted the most stringent prohibitions against any permission to 
foreigners to trade. 

Che Portuguese commercial policy was what one might expect from the 
illiberal ideas then prevailing. .... Portuguese merchants were of course 
the only ones allowed to bring goods from the Indies by the Cape route. But 
this was not all: the Portuguese government reserved to itself the monopoly 
of certain spices; finally the government also monopolized the intermediate 
commerce between different sections of the East..... Hindoo boats were 
allowed to trade only along the coasts on the permits of the viceroy, good only 
for one year, and revocable if they carried certain prohibited articles reserved 
to the Portuguese. Military stations were established in every part of the 
commercial empire to guard against infractions of the rigid monopoly. ... . 
No one could engage even in interior trade except on a permit from the 
Portuguese authorities.’ 

We see, therefore, that trade follows the flag so long as it ts 
compelled to and no longer; and the question how long in the 
world’s history trade can be compelled to follow the flag, even as 
a matter of colonial policy, is partly a moral one, but partly an 
economic one. The trade of the United States with Great Britain, 
for example, has gone on increasing notwithstanding the Ameri- 
can Revolution. In 1897 Great Britain drew 25 per cent. of her 
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imports from the United States and sent 12.9 per cent. of her 
exports to the United States—an extraordinarily large percent- 
age of the trade of one nation to be absorbed by another. Evi- 
dently this continuation of trade was on account, not only of 
similarity of customs and institutions of the two countries, but 
on account of dissimilarity of products. Even our exportation 
of machinery to England is a case of dissimilarity of products. 
Our machines are rarely the very same articles as those made in 
England. If England do not produce articles different from 
ours, she cannot, in the long run, buy ours. The struggle for 
markets forces the unsuccessful competitors to try new products. 

It is plain from this sketch of the world’s commerce that in 
modern times it is becoming more and more difficult for trade 
to be forced into certain channels by trade regulation. Produc- 
tion and exchange are becoming too complicated to be amenable 
to control. Articles very similar are nevertheless best produced 
at very distant places, such as the different grades of wool and 
woolens. The medieval colonial empires were practically 
founded in order to rob weak peoples under the guise of trade. 
Modern colonies cannot be controlled on this basis. The com- 
plexity of modern commerce will enforce a new morality, and if 
this new morality prohibits the policy of the closed door, and if 
mere aimless display of empire is not a sufficient ground for 
conquest, why then the only rational excuse for the maintenance 
of colonies will be in order to moralize and police them, and thus 
to gain trade advantages which will benefit the metropolis, while 
they will not be denied to other countries. 

At the present moment we are the greatest agricultural nation 
in the world. Our system of land transportation is nearly equal 
to that of the whole of the rest of the world. We are the greatest 
producers of steel and iron, of agricultural and many other kinds 
of machinery, of cotton, copper, boots and shoes, and many other 
things. Our annual product is probably equal in value to that of 
England and Germany combined. 

On the other hand, in water transportation England is as pre- 
eminent as is the United States in land transportation, her ship- 
ping, as remarked, having 48.5 per cent. of the carrying power 
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of the world. She is also the greatest producer of cotton manu- 
factures. Even in the agriculture of the temperate zone some 
foreign countries far surpass us in certain products. For instance, 
we produce but little rye compared with Germany or Russia, 
and but little wine compared with France. In fact, little France 
produces in some years four-fifths as much wheat as the whole of 
the United States. Rice, the staple food of the most populous 
continent, Asia, is but a small crop with us. If we expect to work 
up a large grain trade with the Orient, we must first wean the 
orientals from their rice and teach them to eat wheat, or else 





vastly extend our rice culture—a perfectly feasible proposition. 
After all, is this ambition to supply Asia as well as Europe with 
wheat consistent with the other ambition to flood the world 
with our manufactures? Of course, it is not necessary to reach 
an academic decision on this question. Go ahead and do your 
best; you cannot get more than the laws of competition, within 
the existing moral order, will give you! 

We have managed to estrange ourselves from our neighbors 
on the north. Many persons believe that if the policy of the 
reciprocity treaty of 1854 with Canada had been pursued, Canada 
would have been practically a part of the United States by this 
time; for a customs union must have followed a continued observ- 
ance of close reciprocity, and a customs union is the surest road 
to a political union. Similarly in the south —none of the nations 
south of us is anxious to establish trade relations; and whether 
it is to be good policy for us to imitate the medizval system of 
colonization and trade restriction in the south, under the guise of 
a sphere of influence backed up by the Monroe Doctrine, is a 
grave question. As above remarked, the Monroe Doctrine cannot 
be used to excuse aggression, for it inculcates the defense of local 
governments. Our relations with South America require cool 
judgment and careful watching. The slightest attempt at undue 
pushing of our interests in that direction will be fatal to our com- 
mercial aspirations. At the same time, neglect of our legitimate 
opportunities in South America or Asia would be unpatriotic, 
weak, and unprofitable. 

W. G. LANGwortHy TAYLOR. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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“TLAISSEZ-FAIRE” IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Five years after the entrance of the United States into the 
Philippine Islands, our agents on the ground are just beginning 





to deal with the more fundamental economic problems of those 
islands and their people. The public at home, as usual some 
months behind the progress of affairs in the islands, scarcely yet 
realizes that henceforth we shall be confronted mainly with 
economic, and less and less with political, troubles in our oriental 
possessions. It is a misfortune—no matter where we place*the 
blame — that warfare and disorder in general so long engrossed 
the attention of the new rulers, and so prostrated commerce and 
internal industry. It is also unfortunate that partisan debate on 


“ 


the “ Philippine question ” in this country has harped so long on 
the political string that there has been danger of losing sight of 
the fact that the life of a people is of vastly more importance than 
its form of government. 

We do not minimize the importance of a right decision — 
when the time for it shall come—as to the external political 
relations of the Filipinos when we say that it is an economic 
freedom, in the broadest sense of the term, that is just now most 
needed by them, and that no political charter or constitution, 
whether of independent self-government or of representative 
government under the control of the United States, can of itself 
confer that upon them. If temporary or permanent American 
supervision shall, in reasonable degree, assure to the individual 
Filipino, no matter what his inherited sphere, a fair start in life, 
an honest chance in free competition with his fellows, and a 
moderately certain reward of his merits, it will be able to justify 
itseli without quibbling over what particular forms of govern- 
ment it may employ, and it may be quite confidently predicted 
that the Filipinos themselves will be satisfied. Remember the 
phrase so common in this country: “There will be no change 
of administration; times are too good.” It is by no means 
cheapening our constitution and our political institutions in gen- 
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eral to say that they have been of most importance wherever 
they have helped us to achieve a free economic life. Is it not 
the chief end of our politics today to remedy those flaws in our 
system which operate to hamper such freedom? 

It is a glib phrase —“ economic freedom.” But how shall we 
practically bring about in the backward Philippines that conditien 
which assures every man a fair chance in life and rewards him 
according to his deserts? It is not all so simple as one day to say, 
“The Spanish economic régime was defective, archaic, bad in 
general — we tear it down,” and the next day to proclaim gran- 
diloquently “the Anglo-Saxon economic régime.” 

Part way we may go in our task by studying the defects and 
failures of Spain’s system. We shall find it paternalistic to the 
last degree; before condemning, however, we should best wait 
till we have surveyed the ground constructively and have seen 
if we must have use for this paternalistic principle. One thing 
we may promptly charge to Spain: in all her benevolent state 
projects she was nine parts promise and one part fulfilment. If 
a paternalistic policy is to be adopted, it must be a vigorous, 
energetic, untiring one, administered with thorough honesty. 

We find that Spain clung to the essential features of a 
protective-tariff policy with reference to her insular possessions, 
and designed that policy so as to benefit the home country pri- 
marily, and the islands secondarily, if at all. 

[t is two hundred years since the Spanish cities which manu- 
factured silk succeeded in procuring decrees which at first pro- 
hibited, then half-stifled, the growing commerce of Manila and 
Mexico with each other and with Europe. Spain’s fiscal policy 
remained much the same to the end of her colonial history, 
though modified under liberal ministries during the nineteenth 
century. Government monopolies — also a feature in England’s 
and Holland’s oriental colonies—tended to stifle individual 
incentive in the Philippines; the government tobacco monopoly 
did not cease until 1884, and it has left its stamp on the backward 
people of the one-crop Cagayan valley, wonderfully rich of soil. 
One firm had, under the law at least, the monopoly of shipping 
and trade between the Philippines and the outside world, and 
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most of the inter-island shipping, the whole of the early part of 
the nineteenth century. During the past fifty years, since the 
removal of restrictions on foreign merchants, colonies of British, 
German, Swiss, and French merchants in the leading cities have 
contributed most to the very considerable internal development. 

The all too common corruption of officials has had frequent 
mention by observers of the old régime. The customs administra- 
tion was, when best, annoyingly slow and unprogressive. Tariffs 
or other concessions designed to foster a new industry, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, were secured with difficulty. 
Where, as for instance in forestry and mining, the regulations 
were well devised to protect the government’s welfare and the 
natural riches of the archipelago, they were generally so adminis- 
tered as to deter men who would and could do so from undertaking 
in earnest the development of such riches, while they were con- 
stantly being infringed with impunity by the petty poacher. 
Taxes were, in the main, of the sort that it is hard to levy and 
collect equitably, and which rest most heavily on the small con- 
sumer and trafficker. Generally speaking, the poor paid a very 
disproportionate share, and the well-to-do, particularly the owners 
of rural property, escaped paying anything like their fair quota. 
Moreover, these taxes were mostly drained into Manila, to be dis- 
bursed centrally, and thus local incentive to improvement was 
crushed. Just as emigration from one province was sometimes 
forbidden or immigration into another province stimulated by 
bonuses, instead of allowing labor to move freely as the market for 
it should demand, so trade between province and province was 
often handicapped in one way and another. When, for instance, 
the island of Masbate, backward agriculturally and needing every 
opportunity for free development, did not produce enough by the 
general methods of taxation to meet the expenses of a top-heavy 
government, an export tax of one dollar per head was laid on all 
carabaos shipped from Masbate to Luzon or other islands. Simi- 
larly, towns laid taxes at their borders on those who brought 
produce to their markets. So all citizens were registered with 
their cedula tax, and, if found outside their own towns, frequently 
jailed and made to work on the road like criminals or sent back 
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home. Everything tended to keep a man in the place and state tc 
which he was born. And over every villager lay the heavy hand 
of the friar-priest — summing up in himself the whole system of 
Spanish paternalism — ready, in all sincerity, to crush out any 
aspiration to change or progress, determined to maintain the 
Status quo. 

What is it that has made the Anglo-Saxon communities forge 
ahead during the past century, while some at least of the Latin 
countries have dropped behind? We might sum it up in the 
phrase “ free competition,” meaning by this all that has stimu- 
lated and fostered invention and individual incentive to enter- 
prise, in contradistinction to the sloughed-off forms of state 
monopoly, of subsidies, and of aristocratic privilege and ecclesi- 
astical throttling of science. One need only inquire: Which 
were the peoples whose methods and achievements characterized 
the nineteenth century, so different from the eighteenth ? 

But, without turning aside to comment on the fact that our 
\merican economic system has been and is a present compromise 
between the past and the future, notably in its tariff restrictions 
on freedom of commercial intercourse and development, we musi 
note that, in some measure, “competition” is no longer the 
slogan it was, and our economic theories are undergoing a 
change. It is a common remark that the /aisses-faire system is 
breaking down, or at least undergoing a reconstruction to meet 
new conditions. The question arises: Which of our old 
“axioms” of trade and industry may we regard as so firmiy 
established that they should be introduced without modification 
among the Filipinos, still living, in some respects, in medizval 
conditions? The extension of socialistic thought and socialistic 
projects in our own highly developed society is the feature of the 


moment. How far, how fast, and in what ways shall we proceed 
in introducing “ competition "— whether it be under the form of 
local self-government or with economic regulations aiming, for 
example, at freedom of labor—among backward people accus- 
tomed to paternalistic control ? 

The first great economic question confronting the American 
government in the islands is as to the future disposition of the 
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public domain. The area of the Philippine archipelago is approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 acres, comprised mostly in some thirty islands 
of size and importance. Of the total area, less than 6,000,000 
acres have ever been brought under cultivation. It is probable 
that 25,000,000 acres of the remainder, owing to mountainous or 
rocky character, location, climate, etc., will never, or only in the 
remote future, be cultivated. Even under this estimate, less than 
one-eighth of the land area that is susceptible to agriculture has 
yet been redeemed from forest or morass. Moreover, a consider- 
able portion of that already cultivated, perhaps 1,000,000 acres, 
is still public domain, there being upwards of a quarter-million 
of “squatters’’ in the islands (Spain’s registry system was very 
defective). The United States government, therefore, at present 
holds title to over 90 per cent. of all the land in the islands, 
including practically all the timber land, most of the area of 
mineral deposits, and over 40,000,000 acres of land that might, 
if cleared, be devoted to agriculture— perhaps 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 acres of which can comparatively soon be redeemed 
for cultivation. 

That the American government is responsible to the Filipinos 
—not so much those of the present as of all the future to come— 
for the proper administration of this great trust, is evident. Nor 
is there doubt as to a sincere desire on the part of the governor 
and his colleagues to preserve the people of the islands from 
“exploitation” and to safeguard their future interests, while at 
the same time opening the way for the freest possible development 
of the archipelago’s material riches. The practical question before 
them is whether or not the rule which this government has fol- 
lowed in dealing with the public domain on this continent is appli- 
cable to those islands. 

In its report and recommendations of 1901, the Philippine 
Commission asked that power be granted it by Congress to enact 
a homestead law and to grant tracts of sufficient size for the 
establishment on a modern scale of estates for the raising of 
sugar-cane, tobacco, etc. In forwarding this report, Secretary 
Root made some suggestions as to the leasing of the public 
domain where good-sized tracts of land should be held under one 
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ownership in order to facilitate development. In his testimony 
subsequently before committees of Congress, Governor Taft made 
his views more specific. He wished a homestead law for bona fide 
settlers; the power to sell or lease large tracts of land to corpora- 
tions which would develop hitherto waste regions; and thought 
5,000 acres should be the maximum for tobacco estates and 20,000 
acres for sugar estates, and ninety-nine years the limit for a lease. 

There was much difference of opinion on the subject in the 
debates in Congress. The opposition seemed to think that the best 
way to block “ exploitation”? would be to keep the amount of land 
that could be held by a single corporation as low as possible; the 
Republican leaders were chary of Governor Taft’s recommenda- 
tion and placed the limit at 5,000 acres; and it was finally fixed 
in the act of July 1, 1902, at about 2,500 acres. This act pro- 
vided that the Philippine Commission should have power to pass 
a law under which actual occupants and settlers may acquire title 
to 16 hectares (about 40 acres) of public land, individuals may 
purchase not to exceed the same amount, and corporations may 
purchase not to exceed 1,024 hectares (about 2,500 acres). The 
act further provided that the government of the islands should 
classify all the public lands as agricultural, timber, or mineral 
lands, and should “ make rules and regulations for the lease, sale, 
or other disposition of the public lands other than timber or 
mineral lands.” These regulations should be submitted to Con- 
gress in December, 1903, and required the approval of the presi- 
dent and the action of Congress (if it acted before the end of the 
session) before they should become effective. 

In his report of November 1, 1902, Dean C. Worcester, secre- 
tary of the interior in the Philippine government, says the limit 
of forty acres for an individual is too low (his argument having 
to do with Americans, ex-soldiers and others, proposing to take 
up Philippine public land) : 

If the present limitation upon the amount of public land which may be 
sold to an individual be not removed, the inevitable result will be that the sale 
of public lands to individuals desiring to cultivate upon a commercial scale 
sugar, hemp, tobacco, coffee, indigo, or cacao will be prevented, and those 
who wish to engage in any of these industries will be compelled to purchase 
land from persons who secured title under Spanish sovereignty — with the 
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result that there will be very little increase in the acreage which now is or 
recently has been under cultivation. .... If the Filipino is ever to adopt 
modern agricultural machinery and to employ advanced methods of cultivation, 
it will be only as the result of practical demonstration of the advantage of 
such a course..... ‘The educational value to these islands of large estates 
under high cultivation would be very great..... These islands have no 
manufactures of great importance, and, if the balance of trade, which is today 
heavily against them, is to be turned in their favor, it must be through the sale 
of the products of their forests, their mines, and their agricultural lands. If 
these products are to be materially increased in quantity and improved in 
quality, it must be by encouraging the investment of capital upon a basis which 
affords reasonable hope of good returns. I believe that the individual should 
be treated as liberally as the corporation in the matter of the amount of govern 
ment land which he may purchase, and that the limit should be not less than 
15,000 acres. If it is not deemed advisable for the government to part with 
title to large tracts of the public lands, the commission might be authorized to 
lease such tracts for periods of fifty years, and in that event the limit should 
be increased to 25,000 acres. 

The act of Congress provided that actual settlers on govern- 
ment land should not be dispossessed of first chance to perfect 
their title to it, without their own expressed consent —a bit of 
protection which, of course, any just government in the Philip- 
pines would extend. Unless it be in some of the more progressive 
provinces at the breakup of the friar estates, the masses of the 
Filipinos will likely not profit, for the present at least, by the 
privileges of a homestead law; probably few will, now at any 
rate, take the opportunity afforded by law to redeem land hitherto 
lying waste, and acquire title to it. Some reasons for this are 
thus stated by Professor J. W. Jenks in his report on Economic 
Questions in the English and Dutch Colonies in the Orient; 

One should not overlook the fact that the question of the tenure of land 
is entirely different in an oriental country, with a people not skilled in legal 
technicalities or accustomed to bargaining with Europeans or Americans, 
and especially with a people inclined to seize the present pleasure and to forget 
the possible ills of the future, from the same question in a country like our 
West, where our pioneers were fairly equal in training and native ability, and 
were, as a rule, reasonably thrifty. 

Professor Jenks recommends further : 


The commission should be given the power to regulate the terms of the 
leases of their lands whiclt the Filipinos might wish to make with Americans 
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sjureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, September, 1902. 
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or Europeans, and no leases or sales by the natives to such parties should be 
valid unless they are made in the presence of local government officials, who 
can explain the terms in detail to the parties concerned, and who are 
empowered to give or refuse consent to the bargain. 

In the present state of education and initiative of the Filipino 
masses, they must, in most regions, be laborers in crowds on large 
estates. Doubtless, wholly apart from their possibilities of future 
development, this condition must still remain, in some degree at 
least, the natural one for those tropical regions; many tropical 
products, to be produced to the best economic advantage and 
according to the most progressive methods, must be grown on a 
large scale. Though the effort is to be encouraged, there is room 
for doubt as to whether it would ever be possible to make of the 
lilipinos a nation of small ijandowners. However this may be, 
present conditions have to be recognized. The new government, 
only just in its beginnings in the Philippines, must, in order to 
become a permanent “ going thing,” call forth the display on the 
part of the natives of a degree of initiative they have never yet 
shown (it is assumed, because they have never had the chance to 
show it), and we must in the future witness, on the part of the 
many, not merely the few now sharing in the government, a note- 
worthy development of individuality and capability. The inertia 
of peonage has been stamped upon the Filipinos en masse these 
hundreds of years. It is inconceivable that a government of our 
sort should want to perpetuate that peonage. At the same time, 
we shall have to beware of introducing thé Filipinos so hastily to 
what we call “ progress,”’ in the shape of “ individual liberty,”’ that 
a new slavery will be fastened upon them, like the old in principle, 
but new in form. Congress in July, 1902, also authorized the 
expenditure of some millions of dollars for the purchase of the 
landed estates of the friars. Would it be any better for the 
Filipinos if, ten, twenty-five, or fifty years hence, they should 
find themselves still landless, still bound as serfs to the soil, in the 
grasp of American or European lay corporations, more progres- 
sive in their methods, but certainly not more benevolent, in the 
main, than the old religious corporations? What would become 


then of 


self-government" for the Filipinos? 
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Enlightenment will most readily follow industrial develop- 
ment, and such development can at present be attained in the 
Philippines only by the enlistment of outside —and, to any pos- 
sible degree, home— capital in enterprises on a large scale. Is 
there much room for doubt that we should be betraying the trust 
we at present hold for the Filipinos if we convey away, in fee 
simple, large tracts of their fertile soil? On this point one could 
prophesy from past history, with practical certainty of fulfilment. 
It seems thoroughly clear that the one legitimate and just thing 
for our Philippine government to do is to avail itself of the power 
to lease tracts of land, which Congress has given it. It is easy 
to appeal to the fetich of ‘“ Anglo-Saxon land-tenure” and to 
sneer about ‘‘ Henry Georgeism in New Zealand;” but we are 
here face to face with a business problem and with a duty to per- 
form. What moral right (international law does not always 
conform to that) have we to barter away the inheritance of future 
generations of Filipinos? Our system of dealing with the public 
lands on this continent may or may not have justified itself by its 
results in the speedy development of the West; it furnishes no 
argument that necessarily applies to the tropical Philippines, 
already fairly well peopled by the race which must continue to 
form the great bulk of its population. 

It is significant to find so conservative and careful an econo- 
mist as Professor Jenks saying: 

It would probably be best for the Philippine Commission, . .. . instead of 
selling these lands in fee simple, to lease them, with the right of revising the 
rental at somewhat long intervals, say twenty-five or thirty years. This would 
give a source of revenue which is flexible, and which may be made small or 
large with comparatively little difficulty, as occasion demands... . . Such 
regulations might quite possibly stifle somewhat the hazardous and injurious 
enterprises of land booms and town speculations, but the commission would 
beyond question be able to make terms which would give sufficient encourage- 
ment to capital seeking legitimate investment, but which would also protect 


both the government interests, present and future, and the welfare of the 
Filipinos. 


It was inevitable, therefore, that, in the public-land law sub- 
mitted to this session of Congress through the president by the 
Philippine Commission, advantage should be taken of the author- 
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ity to lease as well as to sell tracts of public land. The law pro- 
vides. that for a purchase the Philippine Land Office must assess 
the land at not less than $10 Filipino currency a hectare (about 
two and one-half acres), publish notice of proposed sale, and fix 
up signs on the property announcing sale to the highest bidder. 
The original applicant cannot purchase at less than the minimum 
price, if he is the only bidder. The purchaser may have five 
years to complete his payments, with interest at 6 per cent. His 
title can be perfected only after five consecutive years of occu- 
pancy. No corporation can use this right so as to purchase more 
than 2,500 acres, nor can use it if any member of the corporation 
has also done so. 

Leases, it is provided, shall be for twenty-five years only, but 
renewable for the same period. The annual rental shall be fixed 
by the Land Office at not less than 50 cents nor more than $1.50 
l‘ilipino per hectare. No right goes with the lease to remove 
wood, stone, oil, coal, or other minerals. 

The homestead provisions adopted under the authority of 
Congress are as liberal in terms as those under which our western 
domain was opened up, except that, as provided by Congress, 40 
instead of 160 acres is the limit, the former amount being con- 
sidered all that a bona fide homesteader could look after properly 
in the tropical Philippines, where not only wants are fewer, but 
soil is more productive. The safeguards of the United States 
statutes are copied, and special safeguards are added to prevent 
abuse of the law, among them a provision making the land 
inalienable and unattachable before title is completed by seven 
years’ unbroken occupancy. Homestead rights are open to citi- 
zens of the Philippine Islands, of the United States, or of any 
insular possession of the United States. Similarly, those natives 
squatter’s’’ right to land, having been on it 


“ce 


who can establish 
for.seven years or more, barring interruptions incident to war, 
are given full chance to acquire title, and in the provisions for 
sale or lease of the public domain it is provided that such rights 
shall be carefully preserved. The Torrens system of land regis- 
tration has been adopted, and a special land court created in order 
to put it in force as rapidly as the public domain is opened up, 
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while those who already possess recorded or prescriptive titles to 
land are encouraged to come into this court to have their rights 
established in accordance with its simpler procedure. The small 
proportion of land now held in private ownership of course favors 
the adoption of the Torrens system. 

For the reasons stated, it is not anticipated that the privilege 
of purchase of 2,500 acres will be availed of to any great extent. 
It is still less likely that, with the same acreage limit, the leasing 
privilege will be resorted to by corporations desiring to establish 
sugar, tobacco, or other agricultural plantations. By some per- 
versity of the law of July I, 1902, individuals are barred from the 
privileges given to corporations. It is desirable that the develop- 
ment—let us say “exploitation’’—of the resources of the 
Philippines go forward as rapidly as possible, under proper safe- 
guards. All who have been on the spot, whether representatives 
of government or private individuals, insist that the limit of 2,500 
acres is too low to secure the desired exploitation. Yet Congress 
has manifested a natural and proper jealousy about giving the 
authorities on the ground power to dispose in fee simple of tracts 
of public land larger than this. This reopens the whole question, 
and brings forward more emphatically than ever before, as the 
one satisfactory settlement of the conflicting interests, the leasing 
system. With the safeguards it is possible to throw around the 
future interests of the Filipino people, this affords a solution of 
the demand upon one side that it be made possible to develop the 

islands’ riches, and of the demand on the other side that large 

populations be not sold into peonage to corporations. 
It is highly significant that such men as Secretary Root and 
Governor Taft, trained in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and con- 
servative, as lawyers inevitably come to be, should, almost inde- 
pendently and simultaneously, have seen this remedy for a prob- 
lem confronting them, viz., the reconciling of the demands of 
progress and improvement in the islands with the natives’ best 
interests. The proposition to vest title to land in the state and to 
lease it, thus retaining governmental regulation and control, not 
only over the land, but also over the treatment of tenants or 
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laborers on it, still smacks of heresy to one bred up in the 
“common law.”’ But here is a condition, not a theory. 

Governor Taft proposed to us one million of the three 
millions of dollars voted by Congress in February last for the 
relief of present distress in the islands, in the establishment of 
a ‘Land Bank of the Philippines,” with headquarters in Manila 
and branches in other leading tewns. Landowners have been 
impoverished by the wars and the cattle epidemics of the past 
seven years, and some are either unable to till all their land or 
must borrow money at usurious rates — 20, 30, and even 35 per 
cent. having been charged in some of the central islands the past 
few years. This project, which has figured in the commission's 
plans for three years, is a piece of “ paternalism” that seems to 
be demanded by the exigencies of the moment, though it is pos- 
sible that an amount of private capital will be enlisted equal to 
that of the government. Another million dollars of the appro- 
priation is being devoted to the purchase of immunized water- 
buffaloes from China, to be sold to the native tillers on easy: terms 
of payment. A comprehensive scheme of municipal and provin- 
cial registration of live stock was recently drawn up by Commis- 
sioner José Luzuriaga and enacted by the commission; it is 
designed to facilitate lawful transfers, to furnish a means of 
inspection and check on the spread of epidemics, and, above all, to 
break up the operations of bandits who make raids on the carabaos 
of one community and sell them at high prices in another 
rinderpest-stricken district. 

Professor Jenks is inclined to think that we should copy the 
‘in the 


experience of the British in India and coilect the land tax 
form of a certain percentage of the average annual crop computed 
into terms of cash,” instead of the American system of collecting 
a certain percentage of the value of the land. It is true that the 
latter system, new to the Philippines, has aroused considerable 
opposition among the Filipino owners of estates, mostly half- 
castes, and that the present time of depression in the islands has 
made this innovation especially difficult of enforcement. But, as 
Governor Taft recently pointed out to the property-owners of 
Cebu Island, who asked exemption from the new land tax for five 
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years, a tax on such property seems the fairest way of raising 
money for the local governments (the central government at 
Manila gets no portion of this contribution), even during this 
period of depression, and a levy on the value of such property 
(assessed by local officials), rather than on its income, was pur- 
posely designed to stimulate individual enterprise and to make the 
man who will not use his land, or who does not get the most out 
of it, sell it to the man who will. As things are today in the 
Philippines, the principle of taxation which Henry George 
attacked operates to secure in part the end he had in view. The 
strongest opposition to the new system has come from the owners 
of Manila city property, in great part Spaniards. It has already 
had the effect of compelling the improvement of many well- 
located pieces of property, the owners being forced to make the 
most of their lot frontage when no longer taxed on the rentals 
they receive. Here again it should be pointed out that we are 
proceeding on different lines from the colonizing powers. If the 
power of taxation can be so used as to stimulate improvement, 
that ought to be done. As yet, however, the experiment has not 
proceeded far enough in order to be dogmatic about it. 

In effect, the Spanish system of forestry regulation has been 
retained. The title to land reserved as timber land is kept by the 
government, which confers the privilege of cutting the timber, 
with a charge per cubic foot according to its class. The iocation 
and extent of cutting can thus be regulated, and an intelligent and 
scientific forestry system built up, while an increasing revenue is 
being derived from the public forests. This is, in effect, the 
leasing principle. 

Similarly, Spanish mining law retains title in the state, while 
a patent is issued conferring the right to remove the mineral con- 
tained within the boundaries of a claim for fifty years, with privi- 
lege of renewal for twenty years. At first the Philippine Com- 
mission proposed to retain this principle, grafting on to the 
Spanish law the principal features of American mining law as to 
location and perfecting of claims, etc. A storm of protest arose 
from American prospectors in the islands; they wanted a 


‘ 


through-and-through “ American mining law,’’ apparently more 
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because they were familiar with its technical proceedings than 
for any other reason. The commission ultimately recommended 
to Congress a law practically the same as that prevailing in our 
western states; and Americans seeking to promote mining in the 
islands seemed to have spokesmen in the Senate, for it was there 
changed so as to conform still more to American usage. 

It remains to be proved that the Philippines have mineral 
deposits of great value, so this may never turn out to be a matter 
of moment. However, some of the conservative men among the 
one thousand to fifteen hundred prospectors who have been 
tramping the Philippine hills are quite sanguine as to prospects 
for copper, gold, and coal. These prospectors can soon go ahead 
and acquire title. Mining in the islands will, in all probability, be 
mostly a proposition for large companies operating smelters on a 
big scale, with small chance for placer miners. The government 
will not possess the closer control it might exercise, under the 
Spanish system, over these concerns, and the surrender of title in 
fee simple makes speculation in mining values much more easy. 

.Moreover, development of the mineral resources—if worth 
developing — would come more rapidly when an individual or a 
company must remove the minerals within a certain period of 
years or lose his right. And, if Philippine mineral deposits prove 
to be rich, we should thus have retained for the future Philippine 
government a reversionary right in valuable property. In the 
matter of mines, we have turned our back on the principles recog- 
nized as valid in dealing with forest and agricultural lands. 

The Spanish government, as do European governments quite 
commonly, itself conducted what land telegraph lines there were in 
the islands. Our military government, through the Signal Corps, 
of course took over this system, and very largely extended it for 
the facilitating of military operations. All the principal islands 
are now connected by government cables, and Luzon is covered 
with land wires more completely than commercial demands yet 
justify, while Panay, Negros, Cebu, and Leyte are fairly well 
equipped, not to mention other islands in lesser degree. As 
rapidly as a corps of native operators can be trained to the Morse 
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—is being turned over to the civil government. Messages are 
sent more cheaply than for even the shortest distance in the 
United States, and the governor communicates with the pro- 
vincial officials almost as one would talk in an American city by 
telephone. 

Owing to the lack of sufficient revenues, and even more to a 
desire not to expand unduly the functions of government, it is 
hoped to enlist private capital in the building of railroads. But 
if the treasury should grow fatter and private capital remain 
timorous, it would not be surprising to see Philippine government 
railways some time in the future, calculated, as they would be, 
to settle, develop, and knit the country together in peace as few 
other things would do. State encouragement given to railroads 
undertaken by private capital will, it is to be expected, not take 
the form of land grants, but perhaps of guaranties on bond issues 
or of so much in receipts per mile. 

The city government of Manila is administered much as is 
Washington, its expenditures and receipts centering in the insular 
treasury. There has been some talk of a municipal street-railway 
system for Manila, but an American corporation has at last come 
forward to buy up the rambling lines of old Spanish horse cars 
and construct an up-to-date electric system. In its franchise for 
fifty years, the right is reserved to the city to buy the system at 
the end of ten years, and the company is to pay the city 2% per 
cent. of its gross receipts. First-class fares are 5% cents each 
per one hundred tickets, and second-class fares 4 cents each for 
six tickets. Filipinos are to have a chance to acquire stock in 
the company. The commission recently passed a general fran- 
chise law for electric roads, telephone lines, and lighting plants 
in all the towns in the islands. Besides the customary provisions 
as to repair of streets, public inspection, etc., these are some of 
the features: limitation of franchises to thirty years; readjust- 
ment of fares by central government; bidding as to percentage of 
gross receipts to be paid as taxes—half of which goes to the 
town itself and half to the province in which it is located; fran- 
chises to be approved by the municipal council, the provincial 
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board, and the civil governor, and the putting them up at auction 
to be at the discretion of the last-named. 

The keeping out of Chinese — unless Congress should decide 
to admit Chinese skilled artisans, under time contracts and bonds, 
each to instruct two Filipino apprentices while at work— is 
another form of “paternalism,” necessary from the standpoint 
of those who look first to the interests of the natives and to the 
development of self-governing capacity. ‘‘ Competition,” some 
would say, “is the only way to develop such capacity.”” Are we 
so sure, however, that the flooding of the islands just now with 
coolie labor, at the behest of corporations, would make for the 


ultimate “ survival of the fittest"? How about our own Chinese- 
exclusion and contract-labor laws? 

In other directions, too, we ourselves have long since been 
departing from the teachings of “individualism.” Our Agri- 
cultural Department, with its fostering of the farmer’s interests, 
our new Department of Commerce and Labor under its Bureau 
of Manufactures, our consular reports, our new projects of forest 
reserves and arid-land irrigation—-to say nothing of our tariff 





system, so far as it is purely protective—are instances, both 
long-standing and recent. In the Philippines an Agricultural 
Bureau is already at work, and agricultural schools are soon to be 
started. American ideas of local control of schools, as well as of 
police, have to a large extent been infringed, in the face of prac- 
tical necessities. There is an advisory municipal school board, 
which looks toward some expansion of local control of schools; 
but, in the main, educational progress demands close central 
supervision. 

Hardly a Philippine problem arises in which is not involved 
the question: How far should the central government interfere 
or retain control here, and how far depend upon individual initia- 
tive or local autonomy? The Filipinos are so used to autocratic 
government and to paternalism that it sometimes becomes a 
necessity, even when irksome; for they very commonly seek 
to fall back on the great and good “powers that be,” where 
they should be up and doing on their own account. On Gover- 
nor Taft's visit to Iloilo, the people of Panay petitioned him 
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for government bonuses for rice-growing. He pointed out what 
the government could properly do in the way of replacing the 
depleted stock of draft animals, of restoring order, creating a 
land bank, ete.; then said: 

There is, in my judgment, nothing which more greatly hampers the 
development of that independence and self-reliance which the agriculturist, 
and the laborer in general, should possess, than to give him money from the 
public treasury. 

Practical conditions have, as we have seen, led to the aban- 
donment of laissez-faire in the Philippine Islands in various 
particulars where its tenets have heretofore been regarded as 
quite sacredly intrenched in our Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence; 
this, too, under the leadership of one of the leading lawyers and 
jurists of that school. One feels impelled to wonder if the adop- 
tion of a new policy in these respects in the Philippines will react 
upon our own internal politics. The two countries and their 
populations are, of course, very different in conditions, yet it is 
conceivable that the successful administration of some of these 
governmental undertakings in the Philippines might, in the 
future, stimulate the campaign for an extension of the functions 
of government in this country. 

James A. LERoy. 


DuraAnco, Mexico. 











THE CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM. 
I, 


PresipENT McKINLey said a short time before his lamented 
death, in conversation regarding the incorporation of clearing-houses 
under a federal law, that a measure which would obviate the “ pull 
by the banks,” illustrating his words by a simple gesture, would be 
of the greatest service and benefit to the country. This result the 
clearing-house system proposes to accomplish. 


An excellent definition of what is meant by the “pull by the 
banks ” was given by Lyman J. Gage, when secretary of the treasury, 
in his report to Congress of December, 1899. Referring to the 
annual transfer of currency to move the crops, he said that in the 
nine weeks of the fall of 1899 twenty-three millions of lawful money 
were sent from the reserves to perform this initial function of the 
business year. 

rhis depletion destroyed the guard of cash required by law for $92,000,000 
of deposits. It became imperative under the reduced holdings of cash, in order 
to bring liabilities down, for the banks to collect their claims from the public 
and by this process reduce their credit obligations (deposits) to the public. 
llrat element of the currency which bank credit furnished was contracted 
within a period of nine weeks to the extent of $84,000,000. In common par- 
lance, deposits were reduced to that extent. Put in the shortest form, in order 
to supply the interior with the use of a medium of exchange for a few weeks, 
to the amount of $23,000,000 havoc was wrought in the regular ongoing of 
our commercial life. 

The instance here cited, and so ably presented by Mr. Gage, is 
the familiar experience of the business public season after season. 
It explains what is meant by “the pull by the banks.” In their 
efforts to obtain currency, either to move the crops or to provide 
against other sudden demands, this is their rule of action. When- 
ever circumstances arise like those described by Mr. Gage, the 
quantity of money, as merchants understand that word, is suddenly 


diminished ; the value of money, as expressed in the rate of interest, 


is increased; and the value of commodities, as expressed in market 
prices, is lowered. The resulting havoc may be accomplished in a 
time as short as that in which the Johnstown flood did its work ; but, 
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though short, property in both instances is irretrievably destroyed. 
The facts of everyday business, therefore, do not support the position 
taken by some economists, as quoted by M. B. Hammond in The 
Dial, November, 1903, that “the great use of deposits as currency 
has dispelled all danger of contraction, as well as rendering of little 
account the gains, made so much of by many writers, from having 
an elastic currency.” The disaster at Johnstown is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of a strong dam, and the havoc wrought by a 
money contraction is equally effective to establish the necessity for 
relief from the “ pull by the banks.” 


II. 


The simple expedient which will obviate the pull on the business 
coimmunity by the banks is to give them something else to pull on. 
That something else must be a substitute which can supply a cur- 
rency just as good as the lawful money which the banks obtain from 
the public by requiring the payment of loans and bills receivable. 
The clearing-house has proved itself competent to be such a sub- 
stitute. The remedy is simplicity itself. In discussing this subject 
it is well to proceed from the simple to the complex, from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous; to grasp first the idea in its most 
elementary form, and afterwards treat of it in its various differ- 
entiations. There is no simpler idea than to substitute one thing for 
another. The proposed remedy puts the impersonal clearing-house 
in place of the palpitating public. It shifts the pull from where it 
causes havoc to where it may give assistance in the regular ongoing 
of our commercial life. It puts the pull on the clearing-house, mak- 
ing that a source of supply of a medium of exchange for the annual 
crop movement and for all other needs. Commercial life would 
then go on regularly without disturbance. This is a simple sugges- 
tion, and the very great good which would result therefrom makes 
it worth while, whatever may be the difficulties in the way, to work 
out the details of such a proposal so as to make of it a working plan. 

Under our present arrangements the relations of banks to their 
borrowers are direct and personal. If the banks are called upon for 
currency, for any reason, so that their reserves are diminished 
below the legal requirements, they right themselves, as provided in 
sec. 95 of the National-Bank Act, by calling loans or stopping dis- 
counts; or, in other words, by pulling on their borrowers. Probably 
to the minds of most bankers a suggestion that this course is a 
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breach of contract, a confession of weakness, and a dereliction of 
duty would be dismissed as not worthy of consideration, so unaccus- 
tomed are they to having this aspect of their methods presented to 
them, and so accustomed are they to this direct and personal way of 
easing themselves. Yet their action is clearly a breach of contract, 
a confession of weakness, and a dereliction of duty. The banks by 
taking state or national charters assume in theory to do the banking 
business of the public and promote the regular ongoing of com- 
mercial life, to the exclusion of all others not so chartered. But 
when a time of need comes, they are compelled to say they can no 
longer fulfil their obligations thus assumed, and instead thereof 
must take a short, sharp, and quick recourse on their debtors, which 
is a discontinuance of their functions as bankers in that, which is 
the most important, particular. This is a breach of the implied 
contract with the public. To the question why they do so, the 
answer is that they cannot help it or do otherwise, which is a con- 
fession of weakness. That banks ought so to conduct their business 
that they shall not be compelled to force the commercial world to the 
wall under any circumstances must be’ acknowledged to be their 
duty. If they do not, it is a plain dereliction of duty. 

Banks, however, are not much troubled with these questions, 
because they roll all responsibility on to the lawmakers. They claim 
that they are conducting their affairs strictly according to the 
requirements of the law, and that their responsibility ends there. 
They keep on hand a reserve, as required by sec. 94 of the National- 
Bank Act, and they maintain it as directed by sec. 95. If the 
public wish the banks to conduct their business according to different 
rules, they say, in effect: ‘‘ Let the Congress of senators and repre- 
sentatives enact additional laws, and we will carefully conform to 
them.” But it is unreasonable to expect individual banks to set 
examples of conservatism not required by law, at their own loss. 

The case of the banks assumes a different aspect when the tables 
are turned and their creditors, the depositors, make demands upon 
them which exhaust their surplus cash means, and their solvency, 
and the ability to maintain it, become matters of doubt. The pull of 
the banks on their debtors, which usually is productive of cash 
results, then yields nothing, for borrowers have been put in the 


vocative. The banks then feel the necessity for some resource to 
enable them to meet this pull of their creditors, just as the individual 
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debtors felt the same necessity when they desired relief from the 
pull by the banks. 

President McKinley’s remark should therefore be broadened to 
include the pull by the creditor class, whether they are banks as 
creditors of their borrowers, or depositors as ereditors of the banks, 
or creditors generally. No one knew better than President McKinley 
that there is a defect in our banking system which works great 
hardships at frequent intervals, and which ought to be obviated if 
in the power of the lawmaking branch of the government to correct it. 

rit, 

The clearing-house system is designed to remove this difficulty. 
It is intended to be a protection to the debtor class, whether banks 
or individuals, against the demands of the creditor class, which are 
always sharp and sudden, whether the debtors are the banks or their 
borrowers. Under this system the pull would be on the clearing- 
house and not on the debtor. Currency would be obtained from the 
clearing-house, and not by calling loans and disturbing money, and 
setting in motion the successive demands which pass the pull on 
throughout the business community, causing havoc therein. 

By this simple means the banks would be able to keep their con- 
tract with the community to do its banking business to its satis- 
faction; they would show that their strength was sufficient to meet 
all demands upon them; and they would perform their duty to the 
public by taking active measures to fulfil their implied obligations. 

It is evident as an incontrovertible proposition that the pull on 
debtors can be avoided only by giving creditors something else to 
pull on. There is no banking system in existence in any nation in 
which this result is reached except by means of one or more institu- 
tions of a higher grade than the popular banks, which have the 
power to issue currency and to which the popular banks can have 
recourse. 

It is as simple as any everyday mechanical experience. If one 
is sailing a boat and a gust comes up, the skipper does not hold the 
main sail with his hands, but takes a hitch on the nearest cleat. He 
will surely be jerked into the water if he continues his hold on 
the mainsail; but it is easy sailing if the pull is on the cleat and not 
on his arms. 

This direct recourse of the creditor on the debtor is a survival 
of the old common-law severity against the debtor and in favor of 
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the creditor. It is the vestigial remains of the ancient dominance of 
property over persons in aristocratic governments. Penal laws were 
made by the rich and laid upon the poor. The whole tendency of 
republican legislation is to ameliorate these laws. Persons are 
many; property is in the hands of few. Debtors outnumber 
creditors, and the progress of legislation is sure, in a democratic 
form of government, to be in favor of the majority. 


IV. 

Banking is the stronghold of property. On that field it can make 
its strongest fight. It contests every inch and claims everything in 
sight. The history of banking in the United States is proof of this. 
The development of republican institutions is well exemplified in the 
progress in our banking legislation. 

Alexander Hamilton was the originator of national banking 
in the United States. He persuaded Washington and Congress that, 
under the constitution, the latter had the implied power to charter a 
bank, and he secured the passage of the act incorporating the first 
Bank of the United States. This was a national institution, and 
every national bank now existing owes its charter to what is no 
longer held to be an implied but a necessary sovereign power of 
Congress to grant it. The theory of Hamilton has been accepted. 
The thing done under Hamilton’s advice has met with a different 
fate. It was conceded that Congress had all the power needed to 
establish a strong banking system. In the light of our subsequent 
history, we inquire how that power was used. 

The patriotism of few of the founders of the republic can be 
compared in depth, intensity, and purity with that of Hamilton. 
He thought “it was essential that the government should be so 
constructed as to give it all the energy and stability reconcilable with 
the principles of the republican theory.” As a means to that end, 
he chose the British model, not because it was British or aristocratic, 
but because he thought it was the best suited to accomplish the end 
in view. He would have introduced aristocratic features in the 
constitution, not because they were aristocratic, but because they 
would have made a strong government. In these propositions he 
was overruled. When the convention had adopted the constitution 
and its work was closed, Hamilton’s patriotism shone out clear and 
strong. The paramount object was attained by the form adopted, 
and he sunk out of sight all his minor objections and became the 
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most active advocate for its adoption by the states. This was not a 
single instance of Hamilton’s lofty patriotism and self-abnegation. 
It was rather an illustration of his principle of action. This same 
principle led him in after-years to support even his lifelong adver- 
sary, Jefferson, when elected to the presidency. Others who failed 
to have their opinions incorporated in the constitution sulked or 
antagonized. Hamilton’s optimistic nature and patriotic impulses 
would not suffer him to do this, and he stands out in history as an 
unappreachable model to all partisans. 

But when the government was organized and he became secretary 
of the treasury under Washington, with power to mold the banking 
system of the United States as he might choose, he naturally carried 
his opinions into execution by establishing a purely aristocratic 
system of national banking; that is, a governmental bank with 
branches in every prominent city, in opposition to the state banks 
which then existed. His desire was to obtain the utmost power and 
strength to support the finances of the government, which had just 


been rescued from anarchy. He could not see—perhaps no one 
at that time could —that it was possible to establish a system of 
banking in accord with the principles of a democracy. He had little 


faith in the ability of the people to govern themselves. In his state- 
ment submitted to Washington he said the danger to the com- 
munity from the political influence of so large a moneyed institution 
as the first Bank of the United States was “chiefly imaginary.” 
Here was the beginning of the struggle over the banking question, 
and the lines which were then drawn have continued to separate the 
conflicting parties to the present time. 

Hamilton’s whole object was to secure strength and efficiency 
under the constitution for the new government, toward which his 
whole soul went out in enthusiastic patriotism. He was first patri- 
otic, then aristocratic as its best expression for the times. Benton 
said that “the state of things in 1837 was the fruit of Hamilton’s 
policy.” So it must be said that the Civil War of 1860 was the 
fruit of the votes at the Constitutional Convention in 1787. That 
the seeds of financial and political trouble were then planted must be 
admitted, but it is proof that patriotism rose above every other con- 
sideration, and that the purpose of the signers was to compromise 
everything that stood in the way of founding the government on a 
strong basis in harmony with the republican theory. 
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How fortunate for this country it was that the Federalists, and 
not the Anti-Federalists, presided at its formation! If the imprac- 
tical and visionary ideas of the Antis had prevailed, our government 
would have been only another fantastic social experiment, to be 
finally abandoned, the country divided up and made the appendages 
of foreign nations. 

Hamilton was a pure Federalist, of which party it has been 
trenchantly said: 

The Federalists had money, lands, and a kind of patrician pride. They 
believed in their own capacity to govern, and disbelieved in the capacity of 
other people to govern themselves. They had all the property and claimed all 
the power.’ 


Hamilton was not in sympathy with a government by the people, 
and it was impossible for him to devise a democratic system of 
banking that should be as strong as an aristocratic one. His 
thoughts were not running in that direction. So he merely copied 

“ servilely copied,” as it was then phrased —a governmental bank 
after the example of the Bank of England, being firmly convinced, 
from his youthful associations and his mature sympathies, that the 
British government was the “best model in existence.” Whether 
the formation of the Bank of the United States was the best or the 
only course for him to pursue may be debated, but it is undeniable 
that he left to the country, in this institution, a fruitful source of 
trouble. The good the United States Bank did for the time being 
was so great that the subsequent evil may well be forgotten. The 
times may not have been ripe in 1791 to devise a national system of 
banking on democratic principles that would have stood, with our 
executive, legislative, and judicial systems, as a bulwark against 
which the storms of a hundred years might beat with unavailing 
force. However much we admire the genius and patriotism of 
Hamilton, it must be said that he had the opportunity to do this 
work and did not accomplish it. The rest of the governmental plan 


has stood ; his work has been swept away, and the currency question 
is still under discussion after 112 years. Marshall built up an inter- 
pretation of the constitution in accordance with its spirit, while 
Hamilton planted an exotic which was foredoomed to be blasted by 
its uncongenial environment. 


Since Hamilton’s time the democratic spirit has gradually leav- 


*Wictt1am ALLen Butler, Memorial of Martin Van Buren (1862). 
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ened the nation, and has changed laws, customs, and habits of 
thought into a homogeneous whole. Hardly a vestige remains of 
the aristocratic sentiment which was participated in in his time by 
a large proportion of the people. The country would no longer 
follow a man with Hamilton’s proclivities. A leader now must be 
a man of the people. Those who now advocate a branch-banking 
system like that which Hamilton established are in a hopeless 


minority. 
V. 

Our banking system did not begin right. The states chartered 
many banks, and Congress chartered one. After the overthrow of 
the United States Bank by President Jackson, a new idea in banking 
was evolved, as contained in the free-banking law of New York, of 
April 18, 1838. This was a victory of the people over the aristo- 
cratic method of granting special charters which had prevailed from 
the commencement of the government until 1838. The aristocratic 
method had been able to hold control of state and national legislation 
for fiity years, but at last the growth of democratic sentiment was 
too strong for the money power, and the free-banking act was passed 
by the legislature of New York in obedience to the popular demand. 

The people saw the anomaly of the existence of an aristocratic 
banking system in a democracy. There was a conflict on the finan- 
cial field between aristocratic and democratic ideas. The fight was 
stubborn, because the money power can command the best talent and 
wields immense influence. Every inch was contested. But demo- 
cratic principles had become the pride of the country and furnished 
battle-cries which roused popular enthusiasm. There could be but 
one result of that conflict, because the mass of the people was on 
one side and only a few on the other. Free banking was the logical 
result of the Declaration of Independence. 

There was only one defect in free banking. It formed a unit 
as a model, and then provided for the indefinite multiplication of 
that unit. Every bank incorporated under a free or general banking 
law is like every other bank. Each one is as independent and 
autonomous as the Bank of England. There is no system in a 
single grade. Each must take care of itself, and in a period of 
financial alarm must protect itself as best it can, no matter at whose 
expense. The law of self-preservation is the law of its existence. 
The National-Bank Act tells it to fight, by providing, in sec. 95, 
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that if its reserve falls below the legal limit, it must cease the exercise 
of its banking functions until it has restored its reserve. How shall 
it restore its reserve? Why, out of the public. Therefore, com- 
petition, the “pull of the banks,” often resulting in panic, is the 
legal method for preserving the solvency of the present system. 

A general law providing for the organization of many banks 
cannot safely allow them to issue currency on their own credit. 
Therefore such a law must require all banks to give security for the 
payment of the notes they issue. The security to be given must be 
of specified and well-known description, and therefore of necessity 
a currency so issued is divorced from business. It is issued to make 
the profit between the interest the security bears, and the tax and 
expense in issuing the currency, and not primarily to facilitate com- 
merce and trade. 


We have now had an experience extending over sixty years 


with multiple, individual banks and a bond-secured currency. There 
have been many occasions in that time when the banking system has 
worked badly or broken down, or made “havoc in the regular 
ongoing of our commercial life.” This is so well recognized and 
admitted that there is no necessity to rehearse the gruesome story. 
The general conclusion is that some change in our system is indis- 
pensable to make it work better and save the country from further 
monetary disturbances. 

It is not that our country needs more circulating medium, but it 
needs it when and where it is wanted. Circulating medium is idle 
capital when held in reserve, and we could get along with a much 
less amount than we have if there were a sure supply to be had when 
wanted. All proposals for increased issues by individual banks, 
either on specified securities or on their own credit, are dangerous, 
and lead to inflation of credit and unsafe business and ultimate 
dlisaster. 


VI. 


It is at this point that the clearing-house system presents itself 
as the next logical step for the country to take in the development 
of its banking system. It proposes.no change in any general banking 
law by which popular, individual, multiple banks are organized, 
nor any change in their organization. It proposes a new federal law 
under which clearing-houses shall be given national charters so that 
they may be empowered to be the resource to which banks may 
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appeal in time of need. All that Hamilton, Webster, and many 
advocates of a national, governmental bank hoped to obtain by such 
an institution would be attained through national clearing-houses, 
when made, to use Hamilton’s words in reference to the consti- 
tution, “ conformable with the strict theory of a government purely 
republican.” All the arguments that Clay, Calhoun, and other 
politicians aud economists constructed in favor of a national bank 
may be used, with slight alteration of phraseology, in support of 
the clearing-house system. The relations of a clearing-house to its 
bank members and the community are very similar to the like 
relations of a governmental bank, the chief difference being that a 
governmental bank is aristocratic and the clearing-house democratic. 

Existing clearing-houses in our large cities are carefully 
organized, and their methods can safely be taken as models to be 
followed in a general law, as has been done in Senate Bill No. 2716 
to incorporate clearing-houses, introduced by Hon. Thomas C. Platt 
in the Fifty-seventh Congress. Nowhere is conservative and pru- 
dent financial management to be found in a higher degree than in 
our clearing-houses. The clearing-house system contemplates the 
giving of federal charters to all clearing-houses, and to give to at 
least one in each state the power of issuing currency to clearing- 
house banks in its state to the par of their capital, on pledge of 
acceptable bank assets at 75 per cent. of their value, which currency 
shall be accepted by all clearing-house banks for any debt to them. 
Redemption is provided for by the collateral security and a 5 per 
cent. redemption fund. Each clearing-house shall guarantee the 
payment of its issues, following in this the methods which prevail in 
all existing clearing-houses. All banks certified as in good standing 
by the comptroller of the currency or by proper state authorities 
are entitled to membership. All clearing-house banks must keep 
reserves as provided in the National-Bank Act. 

Two great advantages, based on the “true republican theory,” 
are thus secured: first, the independence of every bank, small or 
large; and, second, every bank, small or large, has equal opportunity 
to get the benefit of a credit currency. That this independence is 
highly prized is proved by the almost unanimous disapproval of the 
branch-banking proposal, which may be considered dead. It may 
be accepted also as a foregone conclusion that to secure general 
approval a banking measure must give to all banks, country and 
city, access to an undoubted credit currency. A bank of $100,000 
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capital or less cannot make a bank note on its own credit which will 
circulate at par from Maine to California. If small banks are 
deprived of this privilege, they will not consent that such a valuable 
right shall be given to large banks to the exclusion of themselves. 
They are much more numerous than the large banks, and _ their 
voice in Congress is in the same proportion more potent than that of 
the large banks. The small banks have killed the branch-banking 
proposition, and they will kill any other plan which leaves them out 
or is adverse to their interests. 

It is through the small. country banker, who is nearest to the 
farmer and the planter, that currency is distributed to move the 
crops. There is the initial point in the movement of currency, and 
there the original issue of currency should be made. The currency 
starts from that point to do its work. It travels on a parallel line 
with the produce which it moves, and when it has finished its work 
it has reached the market where the produce has arrived and been 
sold. The cash realized from the sale is then ready to redeem the 
currency. 

An issue of currency for this purpose, if made by a metropolitan 
bank and by it sent out to the country banks, goes against the 
course of nature. It is like making water run up hill. It can do so 
only under pressure. The clearing-house system is the only plan 
which follows the natural order of trade. The small country bank 
would issue only just the amount sufficient for the business in hand, 


thereby securing the maximum of economy in amount. 


VII. 

The clearing-house system is a true system, in that it has grada- 
tions of higher and lower, which are the true distinctive systemic 
characteristics. It avoids Hamilton's error by “conforming with 
the strict theory of a government purely republican.” 

Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Lyman J]. Gage convincingly and 


admirably stated this aspect of the subject in his address, December, 
1900, at the meeting of Group VIII of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, in discussing a combination of banks without 
monopoly. He said that it may be possible to secure the advantages 
of centralized authority and power while avoiding this apprehended 


danger. 
Our political system is representative. It begins in small units. The 


townships, associated by representation, constitute the county, the counties in 
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like manner the states, and from the states that indissoluble federation, the 
general government. With no power not specially extended to it, or clearly 
implied, the federal authority nevertheless stands for the general defense and 
general welfare. Something like this is vaguely defined in my thought as 
possible in our banking system. No consolidation of interests, no absolute 
sovereignty, no poweriul head, with authority to create and control, but asso- 
cation with reference to a common defense against common dangers; the 
individual bank an independent unit; the district clearing-house a center of 
association, where the surplus strength of the strong could be made available 
to support, with entire safety and with proper regard, the exposed position of 
the momentarily weak. The district clearing-houses, associated in a similar 
way, might be made to constitute the national clearing-house, and thus, in 
lines almost parallel to our political institutions, we might secure in the field 
of banking what we enjoy in our national life, namely, individual freedom 
with an associated strength, which in the nation has been found equal to all 
emergencies. ‘The operation of your own [the New York] clearing-house in 
times of peculiar stress and peril typifies what may be realized along the 
broader lines to which I refer. By the aid of the strong in support of the 
imperiled, you have saved from disaster those that were not unworthy, and 
aided in times of crises exposed interests in the fields of trade and industry. 
Without specific warrant of law, your action in these respects has everywhere 
been approved as judicious and wise. Is it not possible under the sanction 
of law to perfect and extend for the general good of the country a similar 
plan and one which has been so well demonstrated ? * 

In this address we have the expression of the true American 
spirit, which is far removed from the aristocratic measures of 
Hamilton. This country should fulfil its destiny, and bring all its 
institutions and laws into harmony with the fundamental principles 
on which our government is established. We should have a demo- 
cratic and not an aristocratic banking system. The development of 
banking should be of a piece with the trend of our political growth. 

Washington stands at the beginning of our national life, and 
the next cycle is marked by the figure of Lincoln. They are our 
two typical patriots. No comparison can be made between them, 
for they both bear on their hearts the one thought, “the Union.” 
Washington believed in a strong government; Lincoln added the 
words “of the people.” 


VIII. 
Without a co-operative system, such as is provided by incor- 
porated clearing-houses, the danger of monetary disturbance is much 


* Banker's Magazine, New York, February, 1901, pp. 179, 180. 
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increased by the existence of a class of banks which carry no reserve 
in lawful money. Sir Robert Giffin, in his Essays on Finance, says 
that in London “there has grown up a set of institutions avowedly 
keeping no cash, professedly dependent on the Bank of England.” 
A similar state of affairs exists in New York and elsewhere in our 
country, caused by the growth of trust companies, which keep but a 
few per cent. of cash reserve, and rely exclusively on the cash 
reserves maintained by the clearing-house banks. It is evident that 
if the New York clearing-house banks have a reserve of 25 per cent. 
on $900,000,000 of deposits, and the New York trust companies have 
a reserve of 3 per cent. on $400,000,000, the aggregate reserve in 
New York is thereby reduced to 18.23 per cent., which is too near 
the apprehension minimum. 

As banking without a reserve is more profitable than with one, 
there is a great inducement for the increase of trust company banks. 
Cupidity usually gets the better of prudence. An increase of banks 
without reserves would bring about an increasingly weak condition 
of the banking situation. Institutions which do not maintain reserves 
are now soliciting and receiving deposit accounts from every part 
of the country, and are able to offer a larger percentage of interest 
on daily balances than the banks offer which maintain reserves. 
Demand deposits will inevitably be attracted by these tempting 
ofiers, and the result must be a continual lowering of the average 


percentage of cash reserves. The smaller the cash reserves, the 


greater the liability to monetary disturbances. The process would 
go on silently, and not be noticed until some untoward event put a 
strain on the banks. Then the weakness would develop, and a 
breakdown of greater or less extent would occur, caused by the 
scramble for lawful money by these foolish virgins who carry no oil 
in their lamps. 

It becomes therefore of the greatest importance that the reserve- 
carrying banks should be protected by suitable legislation against 
what Sir Robert Giffin calls “the vicious practice which is now 
followed” by non-reserve banks. The reserve banks should be 
given the resource they need to protect themselves against the danger 
arising from this defect of an insufficient reserve. If the clearing- 
houses of which reserve banks are members are given federal char- 
ters, then the reserve banks will immediately be organized into a 
system which will give them all the strength they need to meet any 
crisis caused by their weaker competitors. This measure therefore 
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becomes of the highest importance, not only to the reserve banks, 

which are the peculiar care of Congress, but to all their customers, 

which practically includes the entire active business community. 
IX, 

Bank credit is a commodity in one aspect. It is a service in 
which a bank of large capital, or an association of banks whose 
combined capital aggregates a large amount, takes security from a 
customer of limited capital and standing, and issues to him its notes 
payable on demand. The issuing bank makes a charge for this 
service, which is called interest. The charge is for risk, labor, and 
use of credit. The risk, labor, and use of credit are the same at 
one time as at another. Therefore the charge of interest should 
be the same at all seasons. But we have varying rates of interest, 
because under our present system we have a fixed amount of cur- 
rency, which is always the same whether demand for business is 
active or dull. If there were the elasticity which would be afforded 
by issues under the clearing-house system, there would be uniformity 
of interest charges at all seasons. 

X. 

The discussion over the currency question is one of the most 
protracted our country has known. Henry Clay, in his speech on 
the veto of the Bank of the United States, August 19, 1841, said: 
‘Human controversy in regard to a single question should not be 
perpetual and ought to have a termination.” The controversy has 
gone on since then for sixty years. Thomas H. Benton said in 1837: 

The French currency is the best in the world. It has saved France from 
even a discussion on currency; while in England and with us it is banks, 
banks, banks — morning, noon, and night; breakfast, dinner, and supper; 
levant and couchant, sitting or standing, at home or abroad, on steamboat or 
railroad car, in Congress or out of Congress — it is all the same thing, banks, 
banks, banks; currency, currency, currency; until our very brains seem as if 
they would be converted into lampblack and rags. 


If these were the feelings of the honorable senator in 1837, what 
words could he have found to express his emotions if he had lived 
to hear sixty-six years more of the same kind of discussion ? 

What is it that prevents our country from reaching a conclusion 
on this much-discussed currency question? A few reasons for the 
delay may be mentioned. 
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Want of familiarity with the theory of credit and science of 
banking, coupled with a dread of the fearful damage which bad 
currency legislation in the past has entailed on the business interests 
of the country, accounts for most of the hesitancy of our legislators 
and others in committing themselves to any one plan. In many 
instances our bankers understand the art better than they do the 
science of banking. It is a difficult matter to bring together the 
prevalent conflicting political, theoretical, financial, and economic 
opinions. 

Chief among divergent financial opinions are those based upon 
pecuniary interest. Large banks possess great power in these dis- 
cussions. The directors and officers of such banks are elected to 
their positions to promote the interests of their respective banks. 
They are not paid to look after the interests of the country, and 
their duty to their stockholders leads them to support plans that 
will increase their profits to the greatest extent. They would favor 
some scheme by which all the profit of the entire country in banking 
would be absorbed by them. They might honestly think they held 
their positions by divine favor, and smaller concerns should not dis- 
pute it. However, they do, and the real question is: Who is to 
decide? Under our form of government, it is the majority. If so, 
it is the small country banker who will have the ultimate decision. 
it happens that the majority in number possess also an aggregate of 
capital which is larger than that of the large banks. The majority 
among banks also have as allies the great mass of business men who 
desire stability in the money market and do not wish to see the 
preponderating control of the finances of the country to be concen- 
trated in the hands of a few to the peril of the business of everv 
small concern. So it is evident that, in the long run, the majority 
will govern. in banking as in every other discussion. If a commis- 
sion on this subject were to be made up, its majority should be com- 
posed of the representatives of the true majority of the country in 
number and amount of capital. 

It is also to be observed that country bankers are better acquainted 
with the needs of the country and are more conservative than theit 
city confréres. The banking plans which have emanated from city 
bankers have been the subject of derision by interior state bankers’ 
conventions. City bankers are accustomed to large speculative 
manipulations, and their judgment is affected by their close prox- 
imity to such deals. They advocate uncovered issues for all banks, 
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in spite of the almost certain confusion and damage which would 
result therefrom ; while the country banker jeers at such a proposi- 
tion, and says that Bryan in his wildest flights never proposed 
anything so dangerous. : 

The currency question is in a state of referendum. Members of 
Congress are willing to pass any kind of measure which is approved 
by their constituents and which they can approve. With excellent 
reason, they ask banking and business interests to unite and come 
to them with a definite proposal. Thus far the public have con- 
tented themselves with stamping with their disapproval the various 
schemes which have been exploited in Congress. One after another 
these plans have been turned down. Notwithstanding the great 
exertions made by both congressional committees, supplemented by 
organized efforts outside of Congress, the plans thus advocated have 
failed to be approved by the public. The clearing-house proposal 
has, at the same time, been growing in popular estimation, and has 
been received with favor in some bankers’ conventions and indorsed 
by one, that of the state of Washington —a record which entitles it 
to consideration whenever currency reform is discussed. Certainly 
this limits the selection to that extent. The clearing-house plan has 
the weakness that its benefits are equally distributed among al! sec- 
tions and to all banks, city and country, large and small. Therefore 
there is no single powerful interest back of it to hire rooms at 
Washington and conduct a propaganda with a corps of clerks. 
While this is its weakness, it is also its merit. For the reason that it 
is impartial and for the public good, the proposal can stand scrutiny. 
It can be advocated by public men with no fear that their motives 
can be questioned. A vote for it in Congress can be explained on the 
stump and the approval of constituents demanded because it is for 
their good whom the speaker faces. 

XI. 

The evolution of our national banking system is in some points 
analogous to the development of the constitution. There is a call 
for devising and discussing such alterations and further provisions 
as may be necessary to render our banking system adequate to the 
exigencies of the Union. The call comes in a time of peace and 
freedom from monetary disturbance. The object is commercial 
advantage. The changes must be in strict accordance with the 
republican theory. The party of action and construction must take 
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‘ 


the lead. Those who devise must think “continentally.” The 


product of this discussion may need amendment; but if a measure 


is adopted which meets the approval of the nation, let us hope that 
of it may be said what Webster said of his plan for an exchequer 
a proposition somewhat analogous to the clearing-house system: 
“Tf Congress will take that measure and give it a fair trial, within 
three years it will be admitted by the whole American people to be 
the most beneficial measure of any sort ever adopted in this country, 
the constitution only excepted.” 

THEODORE GILMAN. 

New York. 





HISTORY OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN FRANCE: 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN PERIOD. 


M. LevAsseur’s second volume? is, if possible, even more enjoy- 
able and suggestive than the first. Several leading economists 
called his work, when it appeared in its first edition, a model of 
accuracy. The present edition deserves this praise even more abso- 
lutely. The material on which M. Levasseur bases his presentation 
of the vicissitudes of industry and the laboring classes is in every 
respect excellent and amply justifies his views. If the reviewer, while 
examining the wealth of illustration contained in the first volume, 
felt compelled to keep in abeyance any dissenting opinion of his, 
he feels still more so as he penetrates into the contents of the second 
volume, with its vast storehouse of information and the careful 
investigation on which it rests. The following pages will be, as 
before, an attempt to give the general reader and the student an 
idea of the interesting contents of the volume. M. Levasseur in 
his work goes as much as possible into detail, and repeats himself 
frequently in an endeavor to be perfectly clear and simple. Our 
review is but a rapid summary of the most prominent features of 
this important production, and has sufficiently served its purpose 
if it induces students to.examine the volume for themselves. 

When the French crossed the Alps in 1494, M. Levasseur tells 
us, they found in Italy manners more elegant than theirs, a refine- 
ment of civilization unknown to the North. Italy was to them 
like the discovery of a new world. It was then the richest country 
in Europe. Lombardy resembled a garden; in the cities large 
numbers of the inhabitants were busy with industry and trade. 
Silk goods, gold and silver brocade, glass, fayence, perfumery, 
and other luxuries were fabricated there. The satins and velvets 
of Venice and Genoa, the fayence of Bologna and of Urbino, the 
iewelry of Florence, Rome, and Venice, the glassblowers of Murano, 
were all renowned. Italy had become the international market 
of two worlds, and the general prosperity and the rivalry between 

*E. Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de Vlindustrie en France 
ant 1789. Tome second. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Rousseau, 1901. 8vo, 


pp. 988. 
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the courts had created habits of elegance and a search for the 
beautiful. The French were dazzled at the sight, and became the 
imitators of the people whom they had set out to conquer. Charles 
VIII. brought back with him wagonloads of tapestry, books, pic- 
tures, and statuary which he had taken, besides artisans and artists 
whom he had induced to come to France and work for him, and 
some of whom actually remained in France. The expeditions of 
Louis XII. and of Francis I. multiplied these relations to Italy. 
The nobility came to desire a life different from that which they 
had hitherto enjoyed. Instead of living as before penned up in 
their castles and donjons, they now wished for gardens with 
statuary, fountains, and merry gatherings. The royal court drew 
the lords by its brilliancy, and set the example in display and 


festivities. Luxury made rapid progress. Between the prison-like 
Plessis-lés-Tours of Louis XI., with its moats and pitfalls, and 
the sumptuous Field of Gold and the court at Blois, there was a 
revolution in the habits and ideas of the people. In order to keep 
this splendor going and satisfy the new cravings, the Valois did 


not spare money. The expenses of the king were 45,000 livres 
tournois in 1480; in 1556 they were 114,000. And a Venetian 
ambassador observed that now every workman, every mariner, 
wanted to have meat on his table like the rich. “Every laborer 
wants to make his son a gentleman,” said Bernard Palissy. Laws 
were enacted against luxury in dress, but the commoner who 
earned plenty of money did not hesitate to spend it. Laws could 
not prevent him. The court set the example in patronizing the 
arts and the artistic industries. New kinds of wood came into 
use for furniture and utensils —oak, walnut, and ebony. Silver- 
ware was rare except among the richest; the ordinary burgher 
used copper or tin. The wonderful discovery of Bernard Palissy 
raised French fayence to the rank of art. Jewelers, enamelers, and 
glassblowers produced work of high excellence. Printing-presses, 
binderies, tapestry, all the noble crafts flourished, largely through 
the interest taken in them by royalty and those who wished to 
imitate the munificence of the court. The price of books had 
decreased astonishingly since the fifteenth century; a Tacitus cost 
6 sous, a Virgil 3. A bookseller did not hesitate to venture 60,000 
francs on an edition of Galienus, nor 186,000 on a Bible glossary 
in seven volumes. The royal government encouraged commerce, 
too; fairs were established and protected. Something was dorie 
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for sanitation. In the cities every houseowner was enjoined to 


sweep before his own door; it was left to the magistrates to super- 
vise the general cleanliness, and a tax for the purpose was levied 
on every property holder; but the age, if fond of display, was not 
very neat, and the general condition remained much the same as 
before. Still population had increased, and many cities were rebuilt 
and enlarged. Paris had changed since the time when its houses 
lay in ruins. In 1448 the kings had complained of the loneliness 
of the capital; in 1558 they were frightened at its growth and for- 
bade the building of new houses in the suburbs. The population 
was almost 400,000. Intercourse between Italy, Germany, Flan- 
ders, and France was reviving; Lyons was the great meeting-place 
for Italian and French trade, and had a fair share of Flemish 
and Spanish trade besides. The commerce on the Seine was espe- 
cially active beyond Rouen and on the Garonne from Bordeaux ; 
on the Mediterranean Marseilles and other cities traded with the 
Levant, Egypt, and the coast of Barbary. The alliance between 
Francis I. and the sultan opened the east to French trade; French 
merchants had shops in Alexandria, Cairo, Beirut, and Tripolis ; 
and the political and economic influence of France was at its height 
in all the possessions of the Sublime Porte. The commerce in the 
interior prospered too. The sixteenth century was the most bril- 
liant epoch of the fairs at Lyons, and Paris was the storehouse 
of France. The money changers, who had had less luck since, 
letters of exchange (in imitation of Italian methods) and the sup- 
pression of seignorial coinage, in 1555 saw their profession raised 
to the dignity of a royal office. There were twenty-four exchanges 
established in Paris, twelve in Rouen, Toulouse, and Lyons, six for 
places of minor importance, and two for the smallest towns. In 
reality the king intended thus to establish a financial resource for 
his own benefit. Banks, too, came into use in France in imitation 
of Italy; the bankers being at first submitted to the following 
severe rules: each must be a born or naturalized Frenchman, 
obtain royal sanction, and deposit 15,000 livres with the treasury. 
In 1543 Francis I. was persuaded to establish a bank at Lyons, 
where commerce made it imperative. At this time, too, commercial 
tribunals were formed which passed upon mercantile causes. A 
judge and four consuls chosen by merchants, and merchants them- 
selves, were to judge without fees and on the spot differences arising 
from commercial agreements, and their judgment was final in mat- 
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ters not exceeding 500 livres. The municipal magistrates interfered 
with the working of the courts largely from jealousy, and the king 
had finally to take the matter in hand and confirm their right of 
jurisdiction. Some attempts at protection of native industry against 
foreign competition mark the period. Duty was levied on Flemish 
and Spanish imports. In 1540 importation of Italian goods could 
take place only through Lyons, and of Spanish goods only through 
Narbonne and Bayonne (showing that some of the latter came by 
sea). But such signs of prohibitive measures were as yet rare. 
The kings generally let the merchants buy and sell as suited them. 
Sully looked upon this as a natural right, and demanded it for agri- 
culture no less than for industry. Henry IV. during a famine forbade 
experience 


export of cereals, but at the same time explained that 
teaches us that freedom of exchange between the subjects of 
one kingdom and those of another is one of the principal means 
of making them happy, rich, and-opulent.” The ideas about this 
matter were generally so confused that a speculator was not afraid 
of asking Charles IX. for the sole management of the foreign trade, 
offering in return the relief of certain domains. The royal council 
saw no objection to this impossible project, and it might have been 
carried out had not the protest of the merchants, when asked their 


opinion, prevented it. “France,” said the Venetian ambassador, 


‘“ produces all things necessary for the subsistence of its inhabitants.” 
In fact, cereals, wine, meat, and fish were plentiful. Wood was dear 
because the king as proprietor of the greater number of forests took 
advantage of his monopoly. The soil gave flax, hemp, saffron, and 
madder. The salt works and the iron mines were numerous and 
rich. Wool alone yielded a considerable income. Industry put 
all these resources to use, and commerce supplied the wants and 
effected the exchange. The commerce with Venice diminished 
after France began to manufacture silk. Spices came from Lisbon. 
Germany and England alone sent a thousand vessels every year to 
the French ports. Under Henry II. two-sixths of all imports 
came from Italy and the Levant, one-sixth from Spain, another 
sixth from Germany; the Netherlands, England, and Portugal 
furnished the rest. The Spaniards and Portuguese exported silver 
and gold, and gained 15 and 20 per cent. from the trade, not- 
withstanding the stern prohibition of export of the precious metals 
issued by the Spanish kings. In exchange France gave grain, 
wines, dried fruit, woven goods, salt, and blue and yellow dyes. 
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No trade offered her such advantages as the Spanish, and to Spain 
her artisans flocked, sure to find employment among the: rich but 
indolent possessors of America. France thus enjoyed ‘a hundred 
years of continued prosperity from 1498 till the beginning of the 
religious wars. Then the country was ravaged, the population 
diminished, manufactures and commerce suffered a setback, and a 
large percentage of artisans and laborers, previously self-supporting, 
came to exist on alms. 

After these introductory remarks*M. Levasseur proceeds to dis- 
cuss the monetary revolution during the sixteenth century, which, 
at first unperceived during the first half of the century, was only 
too evident during the second half, and profoundly modified indus- 
trial and commercial conditions. After the Hundred Years’ War 
prices went far below what they had been for centuries, and remained 
so until the reign of Francis I. Gold and silver were scarce; the 
value of land rose, however, largely because of the increase in 
population, but in spite of this grain remained cheaper than it was 
a hundred years before. America had been discovered, and the 
influx of precious metals began almost at once. From 1520 to 1544 
the American mines produced something like 90,000 kilograms of 
silver per year (more than 198,360 pounds), much more than Europe 
had hitherto produced. The equilibrium of values was accordingly 
destroyed, the precious metals lost, while other matter, for example 
land, rose (as the list of M. d’Avenel shows) to twice its former 
value and grain became somewhat more expensive. After the 
mines of Potosi were discovered the output rose to 300,000 kilograms 
per year, and matters grew worse. The nobility, whose income 
consisted in fixed rents, was greatly afflicted, while the commercial 
classes gained. Many burghers bought land, and since nobility 
depended on possession of noble estate, they became in their turn 
founders of nobility. Prices of merchandise rose as well; what had 
formerly cost 2 francs now costing at least 10. The purchasers began 
to accuse the sellers of speculating. According to M. Levasseur, 
the purchasing power of money, at least as concerns the breadstuffs, 


from 1500 to 1589 is best shown in the prices fetched in the central 
corn market in Paris, where the average price for the first twenty- 
five years appeared to be 2 francs per bushel, but rose steadily until 


in 1600 it was as much as 10 francs. The change in price was 
not due to any scarcity in the supply of grain, but to the increasing 
cheapness of money. The decreasing value of silver given in 
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periods of twenty years is illustrated by an accompanying table (p. 
63). The tables and estimates are in fact a very important part 
of M. Levasseur’s book. The author warns us, however, against 
assuming that because the purchasing power of silver was appar- 
ently very much the same then as now (1.4:1 for Paris and 1:1 
for the rest of France), one received as much for one’s money 
then as now. Grain then was relatively much more expensive, yet 
even so purchasers had been able to buy three times as much in 1451- 
1500 as they were in 1576-1600. This reduction of value was suffi- 
cient to upset a great many fortunes, and the change in coinage 
which diminished by half the amount of silver in a pound tournois 


aggravated the situation. At the end of the fifteenth century 11 


livres tournois were equal to 1 mark fine silver, 1 pound containing 
as much silver as is in 4.71 francs nowadays. In 1602 one mark 
was made to contain 20 pounds, 5 sous, and 4 denars, the pound 
being equal to only 2.18 frances. If multiplied by the purchasing 
power which M. d’Avenel has hypothetically assigned to silver 
(p. 64), the pound for the year 1497 is worth 28.26 francs, and 
for the year 1602 only 5.45 francs; which means that one could 
buy five times less of merchandise with 1 pound silver (tournois) 
in 1600 than in 1500. The value of silver as compared with gold 
in 1497 was 11.8:1, and 11.9:1 in 1602. The principal gold coin 
was the gold crown (with the image of the sun over the crown). 
It was counted equal to 36 sous in 1497, and to 40 sous in 1519. 
As silver money became depreciated, more silver coins were required 
to equal the gold coin. The kings tried to interfere by demand- 
ing in 1574 that the crown (écu de soleil) be counted at 58 sous, 
and in 1575 at 60 sous. But the command was unheeded, and 
the crown was pushed to 68 sous. It was finally decided to adopt 
the gold coin as standard, the crown by edict of 1577 being counted 


equal to 3 pounds silver. Objections to this radical change caused 


Henry 1V. in 1602 to return to the old method, counting the crown 
equal to 3 pounds 5 sous, or 11.6:1. The consequences were 
not unimportant. Land cost five times as much in 1600 as a 
hundred vears before, but the pound of silver had only one-half 
of its former value; besides, silver as purchasing metal was reduced 
from 6 to 2%. Those who in 1500 had been able to buy to the 
value of what now might be 1,000 francs had at this time with 
the same income only 200 francs to dispose of, and were accordingly 


tuined. The increase in salary noticeable at this time was nominal 
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rather than real. A day laborer who in 1501-25 received, as it 


were, 60 centimes, not counting board, received in 1576-1600 eigh- 
teen centimes more, but the purchasing value of his wages was 
lessened by more than one-third. M. d’Avenel calculates that, 
while the wages of a day laborer for 250 working days equaled, 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, the produce of 32 hectares, 
or 79 acres, and while at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the wages were still equal to 46 acres, yet in 1600 they represented 
only 23 acres. Hence the situation of the day laborer was any- 
thing but encouraging. Or, to take another example: in 1451-75 
a mechanic could buy with his daily wages more than 18 liters of 
wheat or 26 of rye; in 1501-25 he could still buy more than 14 or 18 
liters of one or the other kind; but in 1576-1600 he could buy only 
4 liters of wheat or 5 liters of rye. In the sixteenth century the 
breadstuffs seem to have been the commodities which had increased 
most in price, while human labor had increased least. M. Levasseur 
makes some comparisons between demands on life in the sixteenth 
century and now, and concludes that if life is more expensive now 
than it was, this is because of the assimilation of certain general 
wants by all classes, an assimilation which was unknown in the 
sixteenth century. Hence, although there was less money to go 
around in 1600, it cost less to live than now, and the progressive 
dearness of living is shown by the increased cost in 1600 as com- 
pared with 1500. 

Increase in taxation was the ultimate result of the increase in 
offices following the new organization of government, the develop- 
ment of industry, and the depreciation of money. In 1497 the total 
revenue was 16,306,000 francs; in 1535 the Venetian ambassador, 
who was always well informed, estimated the royal revenue at 
28,750,000 francs; and in 1563 he makes it out something like 
6g million francs. Large cities, such as Paris, Rouen, etc., were 
free from a portion of the direct taxes, which fell with so much the 
more weight on the peasantry ; but instead the cities were expected 
to make certain gratuitous gifts to the treasury — gifts which, 
whether large or small, the Valois expected to grow with the years. 
These gifts are supposed to have amounted to 455 million francs 
from the accession of Henry II. till the end of the sixteenth 
century. At the accession of Francis I. the tatlle amounted to 
nine million francs. In 1597 it was 45 million. The restrictions 
of commerce in the form of tolls still existed. One hundred toll 
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stations in 1567 interfered with the navigation of the Loire; ten 
years later they were supposed to have been reduced to only seven, 
but M. Levasseur thinks there were many more. The king by his 
ordinances tried to make the waierways free, but it was beyond 
his power. An ordinance of 1559 prescribed a space of at least 
eighteen feet to be left free, probably for the passage of boats 
making their way to the sea. A list of duties on foreign imports 
(pp. 84. 85) is very instructive, but too long to be reproduced " 
here. A complete tariff was issued in 1549 comprising wool, 
woods from the West Indies, leather, tallow, hemp, cotton, oil, 
wine, peddled goods, metals, woven goods, hides, furs, arms, and 
edibles, a duty of 4 per cent. being charged on the assessed value. 

It has already been said that corporations did not exist in every 
town. The king, however, looked upon the guilds as an element 
of order, and hand in hand with the extension of royal authority 
went the authorization and extension of the guilds. It should 
be supposed that as royal power grew the less would be the need 
of using the guilds as a prop, and the less would be the desire to 
join the corporation on the part of the free artisans. But the 
opposite seemed to happen; the more industry developed, the more 
grasping were the privileged artisans, the more anxious the non- 
privileged seemed to be to enter the combination, and the more 
hostile the guilds seemed to become to any effort on the part of out- 
siders to pursue their professions individually or form new asso- 
ciations. With the growth of monopoly the distance between 
master, companion, and apprentice became wider, and the com- 
pletion of the masterpiece was made more difficult for those who 
could not buy themselves free from the test. Certain masters ceased 
to teach their apprentices, presumably in order to hold them longer 
in subjection. Young men of means bribed their masters to help 
them or to overlook their mistakes. The corporations grew more 
abusive as they grew more restrictive. Masters and companions 
complained of one another, the masters usually having the better 
of their inferiors, who were too dependent upon them for their 
living. Strikes were heard of among the bakers in Paris and the 
printers both in Paris and Lyons. Long controversies, the masters 
and workmen alternately appealing to king and parliament, grew 
out of such differences, which were never quite patched up and 
increased the hard feeling. Most noisy was the bakers’ strike, 
where the workmen paraded the streets with sticks and swords, and 
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threatened the masters and even those among themselves who did 
not participate in their actions or share in their hatred. 

The exclusiveness of the guilds was not quite to the govern- 
ment’s taste, however. It smacked too much of feudal rights and 
obstructed the kings’ desire for uniform government. The kings 
on their side made the mistake, usual to arbitrary power, of 
creating offices for the supervision of the trade and granting letters 
of mastership within every corporation—a method which, if it 
worked well in a few cases, did ill in most others, since the desire 
for creating revenue for the exchequer was more potent than the 
desire to benefit industry. The kings’ hostility toward the frater- 
nities had a better reason, that the banquets and assemblies caused 
frequent disorders and expense to the poorer members. But for 


each fraternity suppressed two new ones sprang up. The society 


of peddlers was suppressed and remained so. In 1581, under the 
supposedly worthless Henry III., the government aimed a definite 
blow at the old order and organized the trades anew by command- 
ing (1) that all artisans within the kingdom have themselves 
enrolled in corporations ; (2) that admission be made easier, so that 
none be left out owing to mere formalities; (3) that the corpora- 
tions be placed more directly under the king’s government, and 
associations within the guild be suppressed; .(4) that an impost 
be laid on labor for the benefit of the royal government. One sees 
that the royal strongbox was not forgotten even in the profession 
of great concern for public prosperity. Other regulations limited 
the work on the masterpiece to a reasonable time (three months 
instead of a year). Every artisan enrolled had to swear allegiance 
to the king. By letters patent three masterships were established 
free of charge within each corporation, thus enabling poor artisans 
to become masters without great expense. The all-important fiscal 
question received due attention along with the liberal provisions. 
With the accession of Henry 1V. began a new era of paternal 
government. The religious wars had proved destructive to French 
industry, which had been in such a fair condition. The League 
had shown its spirit by pillaging the farms and despoiling the 
merchants. The cities had not suffered any less, even if protected 
by walls. Manufacture in some cases ceased to exist. As often 
happens in case of prolonged war, luxury had not ceased even if 
necessities were wanting; hence, where industry catered to the 
demands of the rich it had remained intact and even flourished. 
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Thus silks and fine woolens and linen stuffs still commanded sales. 
Henry set himself resolutely to restore peace and prosperity both 
in agriculture and industry. Sully was most interested in restor- 
ing well-being to the humble husbandman, while Henry thought 
industry and commerce the most important sources of a nation’s 
wealth. It would be too lengthy to repeat the author’s discussion 
of the work of Henry IV. and his ministers. Suffice it to say 
that the king had the needs of the treasury in mind just as much 
as the welfare of the people. The ordinance of 1597 repeats the 
commands of the edict of sixteen years before emphasizing the need 
of freedom in the narrow circle of economic life within the guilds. 
In 1601 a commission of seventeen persons was appointed to sug- 
gest further what might be done for the advancement of the trades. 
The commission examined into the statutes of some of the cor- 
porations with a view to improving the products. Experiments 
began with a view to transplanting silk manufacture from the 
south to Paris, and the king strove to interest private capital in 
the attempt, but it failed. Other lines of industry, such as weaving 
of tapestry, were more successful. An attempt to set up looms 
for weaving of linen in competition with the Dutch was liberally 
supported by the royal exchequer, yet had no marked result. But 
the chief enterprise with which the name of Henry IV. is connected 
is hts starting those roval manufactories which were the first attempt 
at industry on a large scale freed from the narrow supervision of 
the trades, and which came afterwards to be of such importance for 
French export and influence in European markets. The king’s 
desire was to limit importation to a minimum, and by so doing draw 
gold and silver into the country, the precious metals alone being 
considered wealth. But he also wished to save the people from 
misery by preventing them from being idle. As Richelieu put it 
more brutally: The people is like a mule, it gets spoiled if left 
with nothing to do. The king found the corporations obstinately 


opposed to his plans for the creation of larger establishments. 


Letters patent gave certain entrepreneurs freedom from the super- 
vision of the trades, but the guilds never ceased to clamor against 
such breach of their ancient rights. In many of these instances 
the king had furnished the capital or part of it, or had encouraged 
the formation of companies. In the Louvre the king gave the lower 
floors for shops and lodgings, and although the corporations remon- 
strated, the king was not to be moved; and the Louvre for almost 
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two hundred years was the cradle of art and artisanship of the 
highest grade, a reputation which was bitterly envied by the guilds. 

The prospect of royal pay and royal favor attracted foreigners, 
who again were forced to seek their customers largely outside of 
France and thus met foreign competition on its own field. Under 
Henry IV. royal establishments had but middling success, but 


later ages enjoyed the fruit of the attempt. French industry grew, 
without reaching, however, the height or prosperity of the Renais- 
sance. The formation of companies for extending trade with the 
colonies, particularly with the New World, and treaties with foreign 


countries marked the judicious and far-seeing policy of Henry IV. 
Under Richelieu these projects were but little favored. Richelieu 
had too deep an interest in politics to pay full attention to economic 
matters. The Thirty Years’ War without and the machinations 
of the nobility within naturally absorbed all his energy. Art had 
in him a generous patron, but the need of money and the sub- 
sequent taxation weighed heavily on the people. Yet he gave them 
at least just government and security.. His regulations of industry 
had largely the object of counteracting fraud, and his chief under- 
takings were in regard to furthering communication by multiplying 
the roads and opening new avenues of commerce. Several rivers 
were made navigable, bridges and highways were reconstructed, 
and the postal service began to act regularly. A strong navy pro- 
tected foreign trade, treaties were concluded, and the colonies were 
not altogether neglected; but bad luck seemed to pursue French 
enterprise in America, and only the French settlements in the 
Antilles gave hope of return in the future. The administration 
during the minority of Louis XIV. failed in many ways to continue 
the good work begun and was more concerned about present reve- 
nue than building for the future. When Louis XIV. came to 
the throne, everything languished. While the names of Henry IV. 
and Richelieu are conspicuous in French economic history, that of 
Mazarin has really no place there at all. 

Louis XIV., M. Levasseur says, had not only the good fortune 
of meeting men of excellence and ability, but also knew how to 
attach them to his service. He owed his greatness partly to the 
circumstances which preceded his reign, partly to himself, for never 
has a prince known how to govern with more majesty. And 
France was ready to submit to an absolute government. She had 
lost in political liberty, but gained in unity. The man to bring 
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about this unity, for the benefit of the nation, as he thought, was 
Colbert. Absolutism had no more devoted servant—a minister 
at once ambitious and diligent, passionately imbued with a desire 
for order, brooking no resistance. He was an organizer of mon- 
archy in the works of peace, and for twenty-two years he brought 
his vigilance and his reforming spirit to bear upon the remotest 
parts of civil administration. If he committed errors, he rendered 
at the same time so considerable services to the state that it is easy 
to pardon his mistakes. His first and greatest merit is to have 
created order in the finances by establishing regularity in the 
imposts. This, while it eased the burden, more than doubled the 
receipts (32 million francs instead of 13 million as before). In 1661 
the revenue rose to 137 million francs, and yearly budgets were 
made out on which income and expenditure could be easily seen. 
These were presented to the king for inspection, and were approved 





by him —a simple remedy, it seems, but where is the simple remedy 
which has not once upon a time been a great discovery? The 
clearing away of old abuses left a freer path for justice and in its 
wake for the peaceful arts. ‘The provinces had been badly admin- 
istered, the representatives of the king’s civil power, the intendants, 
having been subject to the military governors. By liberating the 
civil power and placing it directly under the king, the intendants 
became masters of their provinces in all matters concerning police 
and finance. A constant correspondence kept them informed of 
the wishes of the king, and their opinion was asked in all affairs 
which concerned their province. How deplorable in one way was 
the loss of provincial and municipal liberty! Yet in another way the 
people gained by having one rather than many masters. Colbert's 
plans were indicated in an early letter to Mazarin where he pointed 
out 
that it was necessary to re-establish or create anew all the industries, even 
those which depended upon luxury for their maintenance; that it was neces- 
sary to establish a system of protective tariffs, to organize producers and 
trades people into corporations, to alleviate the fiscal burdens which had 
proved too heavy for the people, to restore a merchant fleet for the transport 
of French products, to develop the colonies and attach them commercially to 
the mother-country, to overcome the difficulties in the way of direct connection 


between France and India, and to develop a navy to protect the merchant fleet. 


To make France independent of foreign produce, keep everybody 
busy, prevent idleness, utilize native products, keep capital within 
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the kingdom, and draw money from abroad — very much the same 
ideal as Henry IV. had tried to realize—and by means of this 
wealth pay the taxes, which again were necessary for the support 
of a strong government—these were the lines along which he 
proposed to act. <A thousand pities that the ambition of Louis XIV. 
ran so entirely at cross-purposes with his! The system of Colbert 
was based on the all-powerful authority of an absolute monarch, 
and his system as the weaker part became quickly subservient to 
and absorbed in the destructive policy of the monarch. To organize 
the corporations was Colbert’s first care —he hoped thus to prevent 
fraud more easily. To do this in such a way as to further the 
professions, he revived the old Council of Commerce which Henry 
IV. had called into existence, and sent commissioners to the prov- 
inces to consult manufacturers and merchants and discuss the 
matter with the corporations themselves. The encouragement his 
plans received Colbert took for an expression of unanimous consent ; 
too often, however, the desire to please the almighty minister 
had got the better of truth, and the opinion of the workmen 
seems not to have been heard at all. The protests forwarded to 
him he took for an expression of an obstreperous spirit rather than 
sound advice. In 1669 the famous four ordinances saw the light, 
which should regulate the manufacture of woolen goods particu- 
larly, and in which the obsolete rules for the length and width of 
a piece, with other minute rules as to salvage, number of threads 
in the warp, the quality of material to be used, and the mode of 
manufacture, were revived and extended to comprise all instead of 
a few kinds of goods. The intention of Colbert was to re-establish 
the old high reputation of French goods—a generous idea in 
itself, but ill advised in its present expression, since the manu- 
facturer was sadly handicapped as to the choice and working of his 
material, and the purchaser equally limited as to price and variety. 
In other ordinances the minister went farther into detail, making 
them rather instructive reading for the student of today. Every 
maker and master was to have a copy in his shop and bind him- 
self by signing his name to obey them implicitly. Besides, in order 
to verify the maker each product was to have its mark, the weaver 
attaching his, the dyer his, the owner of the factory his, and the 


royal inspector his, with the arms and name of the city on one 
side, on the other the image of the king with this (to us almost 
ironical) inscription: “Louis XIV., restorer of French manu- 
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factures.”” The penalty for neglect of rules was severe: heavy fines, 
confiscation, imprisonment, and, if repeated, exhibition of both 
manufacturer and goods at the pillory—a sad instance of what 
despotic power may lead to, M. Levasseur reflects. 

Colbert was very active, too, in aiding the industries already 
flourishing and inculcating a more enterprising spirit into the towns, 
where idleness seemed to him the chief obstacle to the accumulation 
of riches. He was also the supporter of royal manufactories or 
such private enterprises as gained their success by selling their 
products to the state at a set price. Colbert gave freely to all 
whenever he thought their existence or example a benefit to the 
nation, and paid good prices when he thought it important to encour- 
age them. He urged cities and provinces to do as the king did, 
since large capital was often needed to set on foot anything new. 
The king even honored some of these establishments by his royal 
visit and ennobled some of the directors. The royal manufactories 
were authorized to bear the royal arms over their entrances. The 
employees enjoyed certain immunities, and above all the special 
protection of the king. The famous factory of Gobelins, which had 
been abandoned after the death of Henry IV., but which Colbert 
had revived, was one of these. The best artists made the drawings 
not only for tapestry, but for furniture, statuary, and mosaic for the 
decoration of the royal palaces, and orders were executed for out- 
siders as well. Lace manufactories were also under royal protec- 
tion; factories for stockings, worsted and silk, cloth, linen, foundries 


and forges, soap works, shipbuilding establishments, some of which 


were new industries, were introduced and subsidized by the govern- 
ment for the help they might give to home enterprise. The title 
‘royal manufactory,” or the privilege conferred by letters patent 
to start a new enterprise, was a paliadium which sheltered the 
entrepreneur against suits in court and seizure. Such a factory, 
if in straits, needed only to appeal to the king, who helped it 
with his money and his favors. In order to be so assisted it was 
necessary to have something new to present for consideration — 
an invention or some fresh project for the benefit of home industry. 
The manufacturer could henceforth conduct his operations free from 
the jealous supervision and chicane of the guilds ; he could have 
larger workrooms, more workmen, put more capital into his enter- 
prise, and turn out more work; in fact, attempt industry on a larger 
scale than if he had been a member of the guild. These privileges 
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were often claimed for enterprises which proved of no particular 
worth, hence abuse and revolt on the part of the corporations, which 
were wide-awake critics, watching for the smallest misfortune befall- 
ing their rivals. Colbert drew many foreigners to France, but 
showed himself fiercely jealous of any attempt of foreigners to draw 
French industry. His monopolies necessarily thwarted the small 
industry, and the ill-feeling on the part of the workers in the guild 
was probably well justified. But Colbert looked upon the gain for 
France to come from the larger industries as more than paying for 
the loss in other quarters. He kept up a constant correspondence 
with the directors of the various establishments and did whatever 
seemed feasible to stimulate their activity. But with all his ardor 
his system had a grave fault: the will of a single man, however 
sincere and powerful in its utterance, could not replace the free action 
and initiation of a nation, and many of his creations perished as 
soon as he took away his protecting hand. M. Levasseur follows 
up his discussion of the policy of Colbert with a review of the 
industries as pursued in the different provinces in the north, south, 
west, center, and east of France. Whatever the faults of Colbert’s 


system, France appears from this review a beehive as truly as is 


Belgium today. For some of the provinces of the south an estimate 
of export and import is reprinted which gives an exceedingly inter- 
esting idea of the activity of this portion of the kingdom. Evidently 
the merry south was not a lazy south. 

It was feared that when Colbert died manufacture in France had 
seen its best days. And, in fact, Colbert’s successors in royal favor 
cared nothing for industry, but nevertheless continued to establish 
new factories so as to find occupations and sinecures for their 
friends. They established them with this difference, however, 
that instead of making these enterprises state establishments, 
private individuals were given letters patent and left to them- 
selves. The trade regulations were maintained, and where they 
were found wanting in strictness and explicitness the intendants 
supplemented them according to their lights. The Council of Com- 
merce, which had not proved of any particular use during Colbert’s 
administration, was supplemented by chambers of commerce in the 
principal cities. The presumptuousness or ignorance of the min- 
isters that followed Colbert is partly to be blamed for the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, which was a worthy ending of the unpardon- 
able misgovernment of the last years of Louis XIV.’s reign. The 
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emigration is set at from 100,000 to 600,000 for the period 1660-75 
only, but the exodus lasted till the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and the grand total is probably not exaggerated. During the last 
wars which determined the political position of France, manufacture 


had a further setback, and bad harvests created great misery. The 
citics were again flooded with paupers, finances were in their habitual 
disorder, and a national debt of 6 millards 193 million francs 
weighed on the people — the beginning of the end. To fill the lacuna 
new Offices were created — the standard remedy, as futile as it was 
foolish. As a courtier said to Louis XIV.: “As often as it pleases 
your Majesty to create an office, God straightway creates a fool 
ready to buy it.” M. Levasseur dwells at some length upon these 
offices, their astonishing number, and their superficial relation to 
the trades for whose guidance and supervision they were established. 
Sometimes the corporations escaped the doubtful benefit of royal 
appointment by paying a lump sum into the treasury and choosing 
the officer among their own. The sums the treasury received on 
such occasions approach the boodle of modern times. One city 
bought itself free for 70,000 francs, another for twice as much, and 
the corporations ran heavily into debt in order to produce so much 
money. M. Levasseur gives a long list of offices created during 
twenty-five years, with the sums which the sales brought. The kings 
of France were notorious for their bad management, otherwise such 
sums ought to have permanently relieved the treasury and with the 
taxes sufficed for all reasonable needs. In fact, M. Levasseur shows 
that in 1755 in Paris alone there were 2,461 titulary offices, and in 
1700 in the generality of Orleans there were no less than 7,747 royal 
and seignorial officials, as compared with only 6,182 merchants, 
wholesale and retail. The result of such misrule could not but 
become manifest in the increasing incapacity of a long-suffering 
population to meet the demands. No wonder that the French 
people, informed by historical research of the true nature of the 
past, has proved unwilling to return to monarchy. 

Meanwhile the inner life of the corporations remained very much 
the same. The apprentice was accused of loafing whénever out of 
the master’s sight. The absence of any definite agreement between 
master and workman left the condition of the latter rather pre- 
carious. The workman might often find himself without food or 
job, and the master abandoned at short notice by his workmen 
might equally often find it impossible to fulfil his obligations. The 
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statutes sought to counteract this by demanding a week or less 
during which each party might look around. But the statutes, of 
course, had not the force of law, and the mutual hostility between 


masters and companions. paralyzed what compelling power the 
statutes might have had. Better situated and probably more con- 
tented was the workman in the large manufactories where labor 
was of a more divided nature. Here, if the wages were smaller 
and the discipline perhaps even stricter, the opportunity for advance- 
ment was greater. The privileges of the trade inculcated greater 
self-respect in the individual, which was of no small importance at 
a time when the worker in the guild complained of avarice, cruelty, 
and intolerable pride on the part of the masters. In the larger 
establishment there was a more secure future before the diligent 
artisan, and petty tyranny had no such chance as in the small work- 
shop. The disorders caused by strikes and revolts on the part of 
the trade unions continued; they were a part almost of everyday 
life; and although the unions were prohibited again and again as a 
disturbing element, they were too helpful to the workmen themselves 
as a means of power and control to be ever really abandoned. 
United resistance gave them a chance in their struggle with the 
many in authority above them, whereas isolation would have meant 
their total subjection. 

Wages and prices receive M. Levasseur’s close attention. He 
deplores that it is well-nigh impossible to reach definite results with 
the material at hand. An examination of his lists of wages for the 
principal trades from 1601 to 1725 and from 1625 to 1750 seems 
to show wages, when not stable, to be declining rather than other- 
wise. The debasement of money by one-half may have had some- 
thing to do with this. The price of land rose toward the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and declined afterward. Grain rose in 
the larger portion of France. Hence the laborer was better off than 
at the time of Henry IV.; but, seting aside the peculiar conditions 
caused by the monetary revolution, M. d’Avenel, to whose calcula- 
tions of prices and consumption M. Levasseur constantly refers, 
believes there has been no period when the laborer procured so little 
food for the amount he had to spend as in the seventeenth century — 
a fact which speaks curiously for the condition of the laboring 
classes during this most glorious period of French history. Strange 
to say, the wages of the laborer increased as the glory of the great 
king diminished. M. Levasseur wonders whether the revocation of 
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the Edict of Nantes had anything to do with this. We can only refer 
the reader to these interesting pages for more complete information 
(pp. 394 ff.). On the whole, it seems as if expenses had increased 
in every line for the laboring classes, with no really adequate 
return from either agriculture, industry, or commerce, the egotistic 
policy of the government having closed every avenue except those 
from which a steady stream of coin flowed into that vessel of the 
Danaides, the royal treasury. The corporations, which the govern- 
ment had exerted itself to make permanent, were bowed down under 
a growing debt and had scarcely the funds with which to pay the 
interest —a debt which the government itself had brought upon 
them. 

M. Levasseur gives us a short résumé of the transactions of Law 
and his irredeemable currency. He thinks that the identification of 
Law’s bank with the government as a royal bank was the original 
cause of its downfall, largely because of the reckless waste and mad 
speculation to which such an undertaking would necessarily become 
subject. The government had never hesitated to rob its subjects by 


depreciating the currency, and its countenancing the issue of paper 


money without any adequate amount of gold or silver to back it 
showed the same sublime foolishness and blind faith in its preroga- 
tives. Law did one thing for which he may sincerely be praised; 
because he expected to enrich the exchequer in other ways, he could 
afford to release industry from its bondage, lower duties, and open 
the frontier to foreign products, as well as abolish hindrances to 
commerce in the interior. But the dream of wholesale prosperity, 
miraculously acquired, was short. After three years, during which 
France was in a mad whirl, the bank suspended its payments, and 
a stupendous wave of bankruptcy swept away the fortunes of both 
laymen and ecclesiastics, some of whom had been compelled rather 
than induced by royal mandate to speculate. Instead of solid for- 
tunes were left heaps of bank bills, both counterfeit and good, which 
now were not worth a farthing. Everything was established on 
its old footing. The corporations and towns were more heavily 
engaged than before, but those hardest hit were probably the higher 
orders. The treasury returned to its old practices in order to reim- 
burse itself; heavy sums were again forced from the reluctant cities. 
The royal inspectors went on their rounds and were paid for going, 
not by the government, but by the manufacturers, while heavy fines 
were imposed on those who sought to evade the law. That French 
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industry survived the straitjacket which was put on to hinder every 
movement remains a wonder. But the narrowness of economic 
policy caused the professed aim to be defeated, just as in the days 
of Roman industrial régime. Some French industries still main- 
tained their supremacy, especially whatever belonged to the realm 
of art and luxury. Porcelain and fayence were still in demand, and 
the factory at Sévres began its famous career under the protection 
of Mme. de Pompadour. The mechanic improvements in spinning 
and weaving were imitated in France, and machinery was introduced, 
although the expense was considered extraordinary. Science and 
art again put themselves at the service of the crafts, for which the 
French have such peculiar aptitude. People had to be very indus- 
trious and inventive in order to keep away the misery which 
threatened such large portions of France. Commerce held the same 
position as industry. Objects of luxury easily found buyers abroad. 
As for ordinary merchandise, commerce in the eighteenth century 
was livelier than ever, in spite of the inferior quality of goods. 
Again a war interfered, the Seven Years’ War, and made a reduction 
in foreign trade from 616 million livres to 322 while the war lasted ; 
but when it was over commerce rose again rapidly to 725 million. In 
the administration of Fleury France enjoyed forty years of peace, 
during which commerce was trebled, but it is also necessary to say 
that it was almost ruined during the last war of Louis XIV. The 
following table may give an idea of the growth: 


PROBABLE ANNUAL AVERAGE OF COMMERCE, 1716-72. 
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The chief European countries with which France traded in 1787 
were Italy, Switzerland, Genoa, Venice, Naples and Sardinia, Ger- 
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many with Austria, Prussia and Poland, England and her posses- 
sions, the Hanseatic cities, Scandinavia, and Russia. With all these 
trade had increased since 1716, while trade with Spain had remained 
stationary ; furthermore, Holland, the Ottoman empire, and Barbary, 
where French commerce held its own against the English. The 
reason why it is found difficult to give an accurate statistical estimate 
of commerce at this period is the peculiar organization of France 
into belts or zones for the collection of customs. An inner region 
comprised the five great farming districts surrounded by a line of 
posts for the levying of duties on export and import, but within which 
goods circulated more or less free of imposts. Another belt com- 
prised half of southern France, Franche Comté, and Brittany, the 
so-calied reputed foreign provinces, where certain tariff systems, 
tolls, and duties flourished unabated; and a third belt comprised 
the former German provinces Lorraine, Alsace, and the three bishop- 
rics, which might deal freely with foreign countries, but paid duty 
on export to the other French provinces. If to these be added five 
free ports situated outside the line of customs and dealing freely 
with foreign countries, it is easy to see that an attempt to estimate 
commerce from so many centers functioning separately and inde- 
pendently presents opportunity for statements of approximate rather 
than absolute truth. The wish to do away with this confusion and 
unite France within one boundary met with resistance on the part 
of the outlying provinces, which enjoyed a profitable trade and only 
desired free export into France as well. Favorable treaties with 
England and Russia, and the alliance with the United States, 
stimulated commerce considerably. 

M. Levasseur next discusses the influence of the new ideas as 
represented by the economists. The demand for industrial liberty, 
total liberty, /aisser faire, such as the contact with English political 
philosophy and the liberal ideas in America might bring forth, met 
with stern resistance on the part of those who thought the old, tried 
methods the best and were from nature or habit averse to change. 
The manufacturers themselves thought that the economists knew not 
what they were talking of, that they lacked practical experience, and 
clamored for more rather than less restriction. M. Levasseur 
reprints among the notes some of the reports, which are by no 
means unprofitable reading. Another interest just wakening was 
more concerned with improving the chances of the grain-growers. 
To make grain trade free, not only within the boundaries, but also 
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with foreign countries, was the utmost the economists wished for. 
But the fear of making bread expensive made this object almost 
impossible, and even a series of good harvests could not persuade 
the poorer classes that export of grain would not eventually cause 
famine. The question of the grain trade alone, as one of the vital 
questions of the time, with the sidelight it throws on economic and 
political questions and prejudices, the nation’s hopes and fears in a 
nutshell, as it were, might fill a whole book. Free trade in grain 
was not consistently attempted until the ministry of Turgot. 

This remarkable man — remarkable for his keenness as a thinker, 
as an advocate of reform, and as an administrator — raised the ques- 
tion of the economic restoration or ruin of France into one of first 
magnitude, into something which the French people could never 
again lose sight of and which overshadowed every other. M. 
Levasseur reprints parts of the letter in which Turgot expressed his 
plea for the king’s undivided support in case he was to create order 
out of chaos. The sad prophecy contained in this letter that the 
king would ultimately prove untrue to his own best interests has 
peculiar force to us, suggesting as it does the insignificance to which 
the king had sunk as compared with the coterie of greedy nobles, 
the absence of any progressive ideas among the courtiers, and the 


power which abuse had acquired over justice and even plain patriot- 
ism. Like Colbert, Turgot turned his attention to the finances, 
wherein seemed the root of the evil. In his own words, henceforth 


‘ 


there must be “no bankruptcy, no increase of taxation, no loans.” 
Labor must be assisted, not thwarted; freedom of commerce and of 
industry must set capital a-moving and leave scope for individual 
initiative ; France must have her resources developed, her communi- 
cations improved; arrears of taxes must be called, the privileged 
classes paying their share; the court must learn to husband its 
income. In the six edicts issued by Turgot which made such a 
startling impression on the friends of the old order, the corvée was 
abolished, at least as far as royal jurisdiction went; the offices for the 
supervision of ports, quays, and markets in Paris were abolished as 
well, corporations and fraternities were done away with, and the exer- 
cise of the trades made free to everyone who had conformed to the 
general police regulations. Other changes were effected by the 
edicts, but these are the most important. The preface to each set 
forth the legislators’ ideas upon the matter, and was intended to 
win the people for the new measure by appealing to their sense of 
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fairness and interest in their own well-being. The writer’s elo- 
quence, says M. Levasseur, was that of an honest mind. But the 
edicts nevertheless caused a storm of opposition, which never 
abated in strength until the king lost courage and let the reformer 
go. Marie Antoinette, who, at this time at least, had a mind for 
nothing but the satisfaction of her caprices, chafed at the necessary 
curtailing of expenses, and soon became the new minister’s impla- 
cable enemy. Louis XVI., who wished to do the right thing, had 
neither foresight nor firmness to maintain the position once taken, 
but let himself be alternately bullied and persuaded till contempt 
rather than respect for his will or his opinion animated most of his 
advisors. It is strange that an outsider, like Marie Theresa, should 
regret the dismissal of Turgot more than did the persons most 
concerned. It is true Turgot was neither a Richelieu nor a 
Colbert; he had neither the tact nor the patience necessary to open 
a new era for France. But, however out of place the man, his 
ideas have been the seed of a new life for France, and while the 
monarchy refused his help, the Revolution made him its hero. If 
not a great minister, Turgot was a great man and a good citizen, a 
patriot of the best kind. A contemporary tersely remarked upon 
the news of his downfall: “It was an error to give such a position 


to such a man in a monarchy like ours.” The sinister irony was but 
too true. No sooner was Turgot out of the game than the edicts 
announcing the liberation of the trades were annulled, the corpora- 
tions were re-established, with some exceptions, as they had been 
before. New edicts followed reinstating the old methods. Reaction 
was in full force. 


The taxes at the end of the ancient régime were briefly estimated 
by Necker to amount to 585 million livres. And yet during the war 
of the American Revolution it was necessary to borrow more than 
a milliard livres. In 1789 the budget presented by Necker showed 
an income of 475 millions and an expenditure to the amount of 
631.5 millions. The taxes from which this tremendous amount was 
to be defrayed were, of course, first the taille, paid by husbandmen 
and commoners. A nobleman might have a farm covering consider- 
able plowland without having to pay a penny to the fisc; the great 
lord might extend his park and his forests without any dues to the 
treasury. Until the time of Louis XVI. the tax collectors had been 
responsible body and goods for the returns of the taille. Turgot did 
away with this solidarity which reminds one of the obligations of 
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the Roman curtales. The collectors, however, did seldom proceed 
against the taxpayer according to conscience; the heaviest part of 
the burden was as a rule laid on those who had least means of 
redress. The only way to escape was to appear even more miserable 
than was really the case. The deceit practiced by the peasants is 
well known from contemporary literature. The poll tax was some- 
thing everyone, whether common or noble, was expected to pay 
according to classification of property. But the clergy, the cities, 
and some of the provinces bought themselves free by a lump sum. 
The peculiar way in which classification was carried out is shown in 
Touraine, where the nobles paid 6,000 livres, the privileged classes 
6,800, the city population 45,000, while the peasants paid 290,000 
livres. In 1781 the income from the poll tax was 41.5 millions (in 
Paris alone?). The twentieth which had superseded the old tenth 
was an emergency tax demanded from all subjects without exception. 
In 1756 (Seven Years’ War) and later a second twentieth was asked 
for; and from 1760 to 1762 and 1782 to 1786 a third twentieth was 
repeatedly demanded. An edict exempted those whose income was 
less than 3 livres! The clergy usually bought itself free. For a 
long while the taxes were per annum and assessed individually. 
Necker did a notable kindness to taxpayers by decreeing that taxes 
once assessed remained the same for twenty years at a time. 
Necker in his ““ Adniinistration of the Finances ” informed the States- 
General that the rotwriers, the common farmers, bore almost the 
whole of the taille, poll tax, and twentieth, the taille amounting to 
from 81 to gt million, the poll tax to 22 to 42 million, and the three 
twentieths from 74 to 76.5 million livres. Direct tax on industry 
brought little; the population of Paris was largely exempt from 
it; 2,046 letters of mastership granted in Paris brought the sum of 
595,000 livres. Other sources of income were the monopolies, the 
farming of certain grants not specified, which in 1786 were estimated 
to turn into the treasury the lump sum of 122.9 million livres or 
more. The administration of the domains Necker estimated at 52 
millions. Other sources of income were the postal service which 


yielded the treasury 10.5 millions, and the lottery which gave 11.5 
millions after having consumed 44 millions in payment to winners. 
But with a newly acquired debt of a milliard and a half, even such 
sums as these wrung from the hard-working classes did not suffice. 
The court continued its drain on the finances, large sums being 
squandered in a night; and the whole fabric, so honeycombed with 
abuse, finally tottered to its ruin. 
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The last chapter in the volume contains the detailed description 
of the general condition of the trades during this period. The aris- 
tocracy among the artisans were the jewelers, who had a coat of 
arms of their own, their own house, and the hierarchy of profession 


more firmly established than anywhere else. Only the masters had 
privileges, and among these again there were degrees based on the 
date when mastership was acquired and the dignities and offices held. 
Thus there were the voung masters, the modern ones, the old mas- 
ters, and the old wardens. The last were in the highest sense 
representatives of the guild, its traditions and aspirations, and the 
jealous guard it kept on its rights. With the jewelers the road to 
mastership was even longer and more tortuous than with the other 
guilds, and each master could not take more than one apprentice, 
who stayed with him for eight years and longer. The jewelers’ 
guild, however, was even more renowned than the others for its 
magnificent charities, its distribution of food, care for the old 
and feeble among its own members, and for its alms. The sum 
of 10,000 to 11,000 livres was yearly spent in charity, 13,000 on 
the assemblies, elections, and offices. The six corps of merchants 
in Paris formed another kind of corporation, less well to do, but also 
less combative. They too had their coat.of arms, and their mem- 
bers had the privilege of being aldermen and mayors of the capital. 
The other forty-four associations of trades created by the edict of 
1776 were reduced from eighty-eight older ones ; the right of master- 
ship here cost 100 to 800 livres, as compared with 600 to 1,000 livres 
in the six corps — sums which might be increased by the king in case 
of need. There were also certain parts of Paris where tradesmen 
were free to pursue their vocation without infringement on the part 
of the guilds. Here were situated the royal manufactories and other 
enterprises of private nature. In spite of jealousy on the part of the 
guilds, the king maintained the immunity of these parts, which 
comprised among others several streets, the neighborhood of some 
famous churches, the king’s palaces, the houses of the princes of 
royal blood, and the suburb St. Antoine. The opinion of the cor- 
porations concerning the necessity of their own existence was not 
always the same. In their opposition to Turgot’s reforms the masters 
spoke as if the welfare of the country depended on them. But 
later when the corporations were restored in 1777 there were many 
who opined that monopoly helped only to maintain mediocrity. 
Corporations might be of use in large cities, but in smaller com- 
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munities they seemed hurtful. Particularly the question of the 
mastership caused great difference of opinion, the suburbs of Paris 
wishing no restriction on the exercise of professions, other cities 
voting strongly for maintainig the old obligations unimpaired. The 
small industries were as important as ever. In 1721 Paris had 757 
bakers with a population of 500,000 (in 1890, at a time when it was 
said bakers were too plentiful, there were 1,522 with 2,447,957 inhabi- 
tants). In 1767 at Sens there were 21 grocers, 11 clothiers, 24 
joiners, 25 shoemakers to supply 6,000 inhabitants (in 1890, with 
a population almost twice as large, there were 14 grocers, 12 haber- 
dashers, 8 clothiers, 8 joiners, 13 shoemakers). And in the country 
the small industries were even more important than in the city. At 
all times the peasants had woven and spun for their own needs. 
After the edict of 1762 they were free to work for the merchants in 
town or on their own account. In such provinces as Picardy the 
peasantry did a fair share of weaving, the manufacture of linen 
occupying no less than 24,000 looms. In the boroughs many masters 
were workmen as well, and often hired out to work for clients, who 
then furnished the material. In most shops, large or small, work 
was done by hand; certain industries, however, employed water or 
horse power. The spinning machines imported from England had 
begun to be used in many factories, but on the whole were still a 
novelty. The contest between machine work and man’s hand began 
as early as Louis XIV., when the machine weaving of knitted goods 
was restricted to eighteen cities only in order that “ bread be not 
taken away from too many people and the trade ruined by poor 
work.” 

Returning to the position of the individual workmen, M. Levas- 
seur states that the condition of an apprentice was not particularly 
improved as the eighteenth century drew toward its close; in fact, 
there was a tendency to emphasize his dependence rather than other- 
wise. He was as before a maid of all work, the errand boy and 
obedient slavey of the household and the workmen. Entering when 
ten or eleven, he stayed under the master’s tutelage three, five, or 
seven years, and the less he paid for his tuition the longer he had 
to stay. He ate in the kitchen and slept in the shop. Often 
peasants who wished their son to learn a trade paid in kind rather 
than in money, and sometimes they boarded him themselves. The 
apprentice was forbidden to stay away over night or leave the master 
before the time was up. The statutes knew no freedom for the 
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workmen either. The distance between the orders was to be pre- 
served. The workmen were forbidden to have tools of their own 
with which they might work for themselves and compete with their 
masters, and the masters were always taking pains that the workmen, 
even others than their own, should not get a job without their 
knowledge or consent. A workman could not leave with a piece of 
work unfinished; if he did, he was fined. The letter of leave, 
which he had to procure in order to be honorably dismissed, men- 
tioned the amount of his indebtedness, if any, to the master he had 
just left; and the new master had to see to it that this debt was 
not left unpaid, but was deducted from his wages. Inasmuch as 
many workmen were poor and naturally improvident, most of them 
were in debt, and the master found the letter a good way of holding 
his employee responsible. No master could employ a workman 
unless his book of testimonials for good conduct and his certificate 
of payment of the registration fees were duly shown. No master 
must try to entice a workman to leave the shop of another to come 
to his own (which evidently was done quite frequently). The work- 
men, too, were prohibited from going abroad, and especially to 
forcign countries, where they were much in demand. Some were 
imprisoned and sent to the Bastille for no other reason. That this 
reactionary policy found severe critics among enlightened persons 
was but natural. Obligations ought to be mutual, they said, not 
only on one side; the workmen were not slaves. The wages, too, 
were considered too small, fixed solely with a view to the advantage 
of the employer. The many were sacrificed for the few. Accord- 


ingly mutinies and strikes were frequent. Apprentices were badly 
treated and so were the workmen, and cutting the work was prob- 


ably considered the only way of getting “even” with the masters. 
In many shops as soon as a new workman entered work stopped at 
once and all hands resorted to the tavern. Any other chance of 
diversion was likewise eagerly sought — habits which seriously inter- 
fered with success and the outcome of which was loss. Strikes were 
of even greater importance. The strike of the silk workers at 
Lyons in 1744 began as a protest against the regulations of the trade 
just issued; shops were destroyed, and for a while the strikers were 
in possession of the town, with the inevitable result of pillage. The 
reguiations were finally revoked, and amnesty was granted after some 
of the ringleaders had been sent to the galleys and one hung. The 
stronghold of such outbursts of discontent was the trade union, 
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where help and encouragement were given the rebellious workman 
as well as the peaceful. The municipal police sometimes made 
raids on the “ Mother,” the tavern, where the companions assembled, 
seizing papers and money, when they found any. But, however 
undesirable from the point of view of peace and of unlimited 
authority of the privileged classes, the unions could not be abolished ; 
they had to be ignored or tolerated. M. Levasseur reprints some 
documents showing the rules which governed some of these unions. 

The wages paid the workmen at this period appear exceedingly 
low. If paid by the piece, and not by day as in large establishments, 
the conditions seem more tolerable. The list of wages, as presented 
in the large work of M. d’Avenel and reprinted here, may be of 
particular interest just now (p. 838).* In regard to prices M. 
Levasseur points out that the breadstuffs rose in price constantly 
from the end of the Seven Years’ War till the Revolution. Grain 
(wheat), of which the average price (1741 to 1750) had been 11.63 
francs per hectoliter, after several bad harvests rose to 20 francs. 
Meat, butter, and eggs rose also. The price of bread in Paris was 
held down by the municipality which feared riots, and instead of 16 
sous 4 denars, which should have been the price in 1789, it was sold 
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at 13, 12, and 10 sous (October, 1790). But even in the provinces 
bread was cheaper than would be supposed, probably because of the 
wheat being mixed with other nutritious grains. In 1790 meat had 
a price corresponding to 0.65 fr. per kilogram for beef, veal, and 
mutton, and 0.79 fr. for pork. Milk was 0.27 fr. per liter in Paris 
and 0.15 fr. in the provinces; butter was 1.28 fr. per kilogram, 
and eggs 2.80 fr. per hundred. It is difficult to indicate an average 
price for the greater number of manufactured goods. In 1790 a pair 
of shoes cost 4 livres 10 sous, and a pair of sabots 9 sous (rather 
cheap when compared with the average wages). The value of 
money, too, had sunk from 1.22 fr. which the pound tournois was 
worth in 1701 to 1725 to 0.90 fr. in 1759 to 1790. If the salary of the 
workingmen had risen 20 per cent. during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the price of bread had risen 37 per cent., and 
hence the workman’s wages were smaller while appearing higher. M. 
Levasseur tells us that an employer feeding four persons daily in 
1786) the workman not counted) needed eight pounds of bread, two 
pounds of meat, a bottle and a half of wine, besides vegetables, 
butter, and cheese. The artisan spent little enough on his person 
or on those who belonged to him. And how could he spend much, 
if the government was to have its due? In fact, as it was, expenses 
must in most cases have surpassed the income and a deficit been 
the natural result. The companion, or canute as he was called, lived 
even more modestly. His wages might amount to from 351 to 374 
livres per year, but, if he lived with his patron, the latter kept 240 
livres for his board and other expenses. No wonder that the work- 
man often had to ask for alms. The feelings of the underlings are 
forcibly expressed in their cahiers presented in 1789 to the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. Here their demands were: 

(1) that thenceforth wages be not so coolly caiculated to satisfy the murder- 
ous maxims of luxury or insatiable cupidity; (2) that the preservation of 
the hard-working and useful man be a not less sacred object to the constitu- 
tion than the property of the rich; (3) that a hard-working and useful man 
be not left uncertain of how he is to subsist within the extent of the empire. 


Other voices were heard in behalf of the working classes; if 
these had been listened to instead of stifled by the reaction, France 
might have been spared the great upheaval which, as M. Léon Say 


says, cost so much blood and tears. 
M. Levasseur closes the chapter with a discussion of the moral 
condition of the laboring classes. He assures us that good and bad 
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elements were mixed here as elsewhere. Politeness, attractiveness 
of manner, respectful observance of the general prescripts of the 
church, and a certain neatness and elegance in appearance and dress 
seem to have characterized the working classes even then and struck 
foreigners as peculiar to the French. On the other side, drunken- 
ness and perhaps not a high degree of honesty toward their 
employers were among the faults most complained of. The educa- 
tional standard among the poorer layers of French society was not 
very high. Primary schools had been in existence since the sixteenth 
century, but parish schools became common only in the eighteenth. 
The four rules of arithmetic, the catechism, and the calendar were 
usually all that was taught. In the towns the Sisters of Charity 
kept girls’ schools, and the Brethren of the Christian Doctrine had 
a thousand boys’ schools. The registers of the corporations, which 
were kept by the masters themselves, show these capable of keeping 
accounts and wording the minutes; but the documents written by 
workmen give a much less favorable impression of the good they 
must have gotten from their instruction in school. 
A. M. WERGELAND. 
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NOTES. 


FARM WAGES. 


AN interesting statistical comparison of farm wages in the 
United States since 1869 has just been published by the Department 
of Agriculture. In it are embodied the results of twelve investiga- 
tions conducted by the department at intervals during the past 
thirty-five years. These tables show the number of farm laborers in 
each state in 1900; the wages paid in each state to laborers hired 
by the month, with or without board; by the day, with or without 
board; also wages in harvest seasons. 

The average wages for the United States without board were 
lowest in 1879, being only $16.42 per month. From that a gradual 
increase is shown till 1893, when the average was $19.10. With 
the depression of the following year wages declined, until only 
$17.69 was the average wage paid farm laborers without board in 
1895. This is $1.27 higher than the low point reached in 1879. 
Each report since 1895 shows an increase in wages, and the farm 
wages of 1902 are the highest that have ever been paid. And for 
the country as a whole they are only $22.14. If the laborer is 
employed for twelve months in the year, his annual earnings are 
only $265.68, while the average earnings of the laborers employed 
in manufacturing industry in the United States by the census of 
1900 are $437.96. When the proper deduction from the earnings 
of the farm laborer are made for enforced idleness due to climatic 
conditions, his annual income will not be more than one-half the 
wages paid in manufacturing industries in the United States. In 
this fact we find an explanation of the rapid growth of industrial, 
at the expense of agricultural, population. 

A study of the wages in different states shows the highest wages 
in the range states of the West. California, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Nevada pay over $40 per month to men who furnish 
their own board. The corn and wheat belt of the north central 
states pay about the same rate of wages as the New England states ; 
i. e., from $30 to $36 per month. But the conditions determining 
the rates of wages in the two sections differ materially. The great 
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productiveness of the north central states makes the farmers there 
offer high wages to keep as hired laborers men who otherwise would 
rent or buy farms for themselves. In New England the agricultural 
laborers are employed near industrial centers in dairying, gardening, 
and like operations. To keep them on the farms it is necessary to 
pay a wage approximating that paid by the manufacturers to 
laborers of equal skill. 

It is in the southern states, where easy conditions of life, a 
shiftless class of laborers, and the absence of other forms of employ- 
ment all combine to keep wages low, that we find laborers receiving 
the smallest sums. In this region also we find the increase in wages 
in the recent years of industrial activity much less marked than in 
other sections. In South Carolina the average monthly wage, with- 
out board, is $11.66; in North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama it is 
between $13 and $14; and in none of the southern states are wages 
as high as $20 per month. And yet in most of these states the wages 
paid to the farm laborers exceed the income of the farm owners, as 
shown by the census returns. 


INDIAN CORN IN ARGENTINE. 


Tue Department of Agriculture has just published a special 
report dealing with the production and export of corn in Argentine 
which contains much valuable and interesting information. It deals 
with the climatic and labor conditions, the methods of cultivation, 
harvesting, and shipment, and the results accomplished. The facts 
set forth indicate that the great corn belt of North America is not 
the only important source of supply for this great crop. Indeed, 
when it is noted that they are so far behind us in methods of culture, 
and yet get an average yield as large as ours; that they have only 


fairly begun the culture of corn, and have as yet hardly begun to 


feed it to cattle and hogs; that they have very extensive areas 
suited to corn culture; that through the use of the best cattle they 
can import from Great Britain and the United States they are 
rapidly improving their live stock — when these facts are noted, we 
are likely to feel less sure of retaining permanently our present 
predominant advantage in supplying the world with beef and 
pork. 
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WHEAT-GROWING IN RUSSIA 


SINCE 1896 the Foreign Office of the German Empire has main- 


tained resident agricultural experts in England, European Russia, 


Siberia, Scandinavia, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan states, North 
America, South America, Australia, and Egypt. Moreover, special 
agents are commissioned from time to time for special inquiries. 
The government, however, leaves the publication of the reports of 
these experts to private initiative. The Deutsche Landwirtschafts- 
Gesellschaft prints them as a weekly supplement to its Mitteilungen, 
or in pamphlet form. 

The present pamphlet furnishes within the brief space of thirty- 
four pages a considerable amount of material which is of value to 
the student of Russian agricultural conditions. The author is not a 
mere crop reporter, but an observer of economic conditions as well, 
and by his reference to the excellent book of Mr. Simkhowitsch, 
Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland, he shows good judgment in the 
choice of his authorities. 

The realities of Russian farming are very much unlike the splen- 
dor of the palaces and the luxurious appointments of the parlor car, 
where English-speaking statesmen are wont to study “the Russian 
advance.” Notwithstanding her recent industrial progress, Russia 
is still an agricultural country. Her billion-dollar imperial budget 
must be borne by a people of whom at least five-sixths are peasants. 
The tax burden amounts to about seven dollars per capita, or from 
thirty-five to forty-two dollars for a Russian peasant family of five 
or six. The following rates of wages are reported by the author for 
southern Russia, which is considered one of the best agricultural 
districts of the empire: 

By the year: 60-80 roubles ($31-41) with board; the maximum in south- 
western Russia was as high as 120 roubles, or $62. For the farming season, 
duration 7-8% months: adult males, 30-60 roubles ($15-31); adult females, 
20-40 roubles ($10-21); boys, 15-30 roubles ($8-15). By the month, June- 
August: adult males, 9 roubles ($4.63) per month; adult females and boys, 


6 roubles ($3.09). By the day, without board: 


1 Der Weisenbau im siidwestlichen und centralen Russland und seine Ren- 
tabilitat. Bericht des landwirtschaftlichen Sachverstandigen beim kaiserlichen 
Generalkonsulat in St. Petersburg. Berlin: A. Borchardt, 1902. 
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MALES FEMALES Boys 


PROVINCE j j 
Lowest |Highest | Lowest | Highest | Lowest | Highest 


Podolia (District of Mohilev) : 
Witter onc c cc cccccccccccccccscccescfe@. 30 (90.5% (80.06 0.00 190.05 
DOU os coccdicicesscsscesiccacces) Gra) BED Te, -10 
Summer 0.23 | 0.44 | 0.2: 23 | 0.16 | 

0.13 | 0.18 | oO. -I10 | 0.¢9 





Average 


Poltava, 1897-1902: | | 
July to August ‘ .18 | $0.16 
November to March . ay 0.09 
Kharkov: 
Seed time 
Harvest time 





Voronezh (males): 
Seed time, fall 
Seed time, spring 
Harvest time 


The range of the Russian advance in the heart of agricultural 
Russia is measured by an increase in male wages, compared with the 
average rate for the decade 1887-96, from 40 to 55 cents per day, 
without board, in harvest time; and from 18 to 20 cents in the 
spring, likewise without board. 

The daily cost of boarding farm hands is estimated by the 
author of the report at 15-30 pfennigs, or 334-714 cents, per head. 
The meaning of these figures is illustrated by the following bill of 
fare, which represents an average of 2,000,000 working days for the 
period of four years, as shown by the books of a large landed estate: 


| e . 
Quantity—Grams | Value—Pifennigs 


| 
| 


eee eee 





Total 


55! | 
SS eee 3 | 
> 


These figures correspond to a total cost of five cents per day for 
all meals; the fare consists of four pounds of bread and flour, and 
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about one pound of meal every day, one fish worth one cent every 
second or third day, one pound of meat a week, and about two pounds 
of lard and fat a month. 

The housing of the farm help is thus described by the author: 

he permanent force hired by the year or for the summer season is 
accommodated in some shed, except those who are residents of the neighbor- 
ing village. Sometimes huts are put up from poles and straw on the field. 
It is but seldom that the large estates provide barracks for their help. Separa- 
tion of the sexes, to say nothing of any conveniences, is out of the question. 
CF. 26.) 

* 

Such is the condition of farm laborers. The American term 
“farmer,” as applied to Russian agriculture, embraces two distinct 
classes, with opposite interests ; cn the one hand, the landed nobility, 
largely superseded by capitalist farmers; and, on the other hand, 
the peasant farmers. The estates of the nobility, as well as those of 
the capitalists, are in part only cultivated by regular farm laborers ; 
by far the greater portion of their land is cultivated by peasant 
farmers, either as tenants, or on shares, or for stipulated wages per 
acre or per month, the peasant furnishing his own horses and imple- 
ments. Thus the condition of the peasant farmer determines the 
degree of efficiency of Russian agriculture in general. Says the 
German expert: 

The peasant tillage in the southwest must be considered quite moderate. 
lhe manuring of the peasant fields makes hardly perceptible progress. ... . 


2 


Great lack of fodder delays the plowing of the stubble.* Improved farming 
implements are rare, and their introduction proceeds at a very slow pace. The 
use of iron on the southwestern peasant farm is much lower than even in 
other Little Russian and central provinces. The peasant wagons, e. g., in Kiev 
and Podolia, are for the most part made of wood; in some districts of the 
Kiev province the all-wood two-wheeled cart has been retained to this very 
day. In Poltava and the northwest part of Kinarkov iron axles are more and 
more gaining in use. (P. 4.) 

The larger estates are provided with modern agricultural imple- 
ments, both imported and home-made, but with wages at forty cents 
per day during harvest time there is little advantage in displacing 
cheap labor with costly machinery. On the other hand, the spread 


of labor-saving machinery is held back by the poverty of the peasants, 


. the large landowner being compelled to avoid reducing the earnings of 
the peasants on his estate. Attempts to extend the use of machinery have 


* Used as pasture.— I. A. H. 
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repeatedly led to peasant disturbances. Order was restored only with the 
resumption of the old methods. In other words, the peasant regards his 
employment on the estate as a matter of right, and it must be conceded that 
he needs that right in order to support his family. (Pp. 17, 18.) It is the 
consensus of opinion, in Russia as well as abroad, that the condition of 
Russian agriculture is unfavorable That this condition has grown out 
of the emancipation of the peasantry is disputed by no one. The land-holding 
class, the Russian nobility, unaccustomed to regard agriculture as a serious 
pursuit, could scarcely appreciate the new order. The peasant, freed from 
servitude, remained the slave of the Mir and intellectually unfree. (P. 28.) 


And yet the former class, which had neither training nor taste for 
farming, was placed in control of the agricultural interests of Russia. 
The Russian landed nobility was an office-holding class, which had 
no interest in farming beyond drawing an income from it. The 
management of the estates was in the hands of hired superintendents, 
mostly imported from Germany, or bailiffs chosen from among the 
serfs. The peasantry was the only farming class. The emancipation 
was accompanied by the condemnation of one-half of the land owned 
by the nobility and its apportionment among their emancipated serfs. 
The government could with equal propriety and greater consistency 
have condemned for the same purpose the entire area owned by the 
nobility, which would have created a prosperous class of peasant 
farmers. This was demanded, at the time of the emancipation, by 
the advanced portion of the educated class, who were also in favor of 
the village commune. The charge that the Mir holds the peasant in 
slavery is a mooted question in Russian economic literature. It can- 
not be disputed, however, that the law restricting the right of the 
peasant to sell his land injuriously affects the poorest among the 
peasantry. On the one hand, the selling price of farm land has been 
forced upward by excluding one-half of the farming area from the 
real-estate market. On the other hand, the rental rate for peasant 
land has been forced down to about one-half of the normal rate for 
land of the same quality owned by other classes, so that practically 
nothing is left to the owner after the taxes are paid. The reason is 
that the peasant lessor is forced to part with his land in order to 
satisfy the tax collector, since he is himself without means to cultivate 
his farm. “The lessees are frequently creditors of the lessors, to 
whom they are in such cases able to dictate terms.” (P. 12.) 

Cash tenancy is becoming very rare; this is partly due to the 
impoverishment of the peasantry, partly to the development of farm- 
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ing enterprise among the landed nobility. Still, in order to secure 
the labor of the peasant farmers and their cattle, small lots are offered 
for rent in compensation for farm labor. Another popular method 
of hiring peasant farmers is contracting in the winter for labor to be 
performed in the summer, a cash payment being advanced by the 
employer to bind the contract. 

These advances are often a detriment to the welfare of the people, inas- 
much as they easily result in underpayment of labor. The employer con- 
siders this underpayment as a part of the income of his estate. Breach of 
contract by this class of farm hands is on the increase, notwithstanding the 
fact that under the law, which is rigidly enforced, the penalty for such breach 
of contract is imprisonment for many weeks in the bridewell. (P. 13.) 


Another conspicuous feature of the method by which land was 
allotted to the peasantry on emancipation is the great distance of 
the fields from the village, as a result of which the use of manure 
involves a great expense of labor. This, as well as the poverty of 
the peasant farmers, compels them to sell their manure to the neigh- 
boring landed nobility, who are thereby enabled to reduce the expense 
of raising cattle for fertilizing purposes. The improvement of the 
land owned by the nobility is thus accomplished at the cost of the 
exhaustion of peasant lands. 

Where the relations between the landed nobility and peasantry of the 
neighborhood are strained, the peasant often prefers to carry away his manure 
to the nearest creek rather than to sell it to the landlord. A peasant who 
pursued this practice gave the following explanation of it: “We must not 
support the estate with the force of our manure, for it improves those fields, 
and it is better for us to forego the money income from the sale of manure 
than to strengthen the lord.” (P. 18.) 


This bitter class-antagonism accounts for the agrarian revolt of 
two years ago in the region covered by the report. 

Scarcity of pastures, which is another feature of the emancipa- 
tion, results in lack of working cattle; four oxen being required to 
drive the plow, peasants of moderate means are enabled to plow 
their fields only by combining in partnerships of two. 

In the province of Kiev, owing to greater lack of land, oxen are kept only 
by the wealthier peasants; very frequently the ox is displaced by the cow, 
which is made to furnish both milk and animal power. (P. 4.) 


It may be mentioned in this connection that the average value of 
a horse on the large estates is about 150 marks, or $37, whereas a 
peasant horse is worth only 50 marks, or $12. It is therefore appar- 
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ent that a large class of peasant farmers are too poor to invest $25 
in a team of two hacks, which are absolutely indispensable on a 
peasant farm. Yet the average peasant family is taxed directly and 
indirectly about $35 per year. It must be remembered that the 
privileged classes are exempt from direct taxation, and that peasant 
lands are assessed at a much higher rate than those owned by the 
nobility or their successors of the capitalist class; it need hardly be 
said that the taxes on consumption are borne by the majority of the 
population. 

The Russian government has undertaken to furnish cheap credit 
to the farming classes, in order to improve the state of Russian 
agriculture. The workings of the plan and its effects are thus 
summed up in the report: 

The Nobles’ Bank provides noblemen with mortgage loans at reduced 
rates of interest, which are from 134 to 2 per cent. less than those paid by 
common citizens. The Peasants’ Bank is of no consequence to the masses. 
It aids a small number of peasants with cheap money loans for buying land; 
it is powerless, however, to influence the general rate of interest 
mutual loan associations and village banks are so few, and their means are 
so limited, as to be of no effect upon general conditions The lack of 
credit renders the peasant farmer still more unprogressive than he is made by 
inborn dulness and lack of education. (P. 22.) 

This review may properly be closed with a parallel between 
Russian and American agriculture. There is a widespread belief, 
says the author, that the American farmer produces under more 
favorable conditions than the Russian peasant. In reality, the 
fertility of the Russian black-soil region is by no means inferior to 
that of the northwestern states, which it much resembles as regards 
climate, soil, and distance from the market, whereas the cheapness of 
Russian labor reduces the cost of production by from 30 to 50 per cent. 
as compared with the average for those states. He is of the opinion 
that with the natural advantages of the wheat-producing region 
wheat-growing could be made highly profitable in southern Russia. 

I. A. Hourwicu. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE RUSSIAN ECONOMIC 
SITUATION. 


BEFORE entering upon a discussion of the present economic con- 
ditions and the industrial outlook in Russia, a historical review of 
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Russian industrial development during the last forty years would 
seem to be in place. 

Russia’s manufacturing industries until 1860 were insignificant for 
the chief employment of her people was agricultural in character and 
grain and other raw materials, such as leather, timber, and wool, were 
the chief articles of Russian trade with foreign countries, in exchange 
for which Russia received machinery and all other manufactured 
products, for the most part from Germany, England, and France. 

Prior to the great reform of 1861, the abolition of serfdom, 
Russia had no systematic economic policy, and therefore it is hardly 
worth while dwelling upon this period. But since 1861 the develop- 
ment of our industrial resources assumes a more definite course. The 
Crimean war showed the Russian government that Russia was too 
far behind western Europe, and that it was impossible to fight Euro- 
pean nations with inferiar weapons supplied by our enemies. Even our 
brave soldiers, who could march twenty-four hours without rest and 
live on hard-tack, could not with their bullets “ made of clay ” with- 
stand the better guns and cannon of the English and French armies. 

The emperor, Alexander II., and his progressive statesmen, 
understood perfectly well that the Russian nobility and its serfs were 
no match for the “free and civilized” nations of Europe. They 
understood the necessity of having their own factories for the con- 
struction of guns, in order that they might not have to depend 
upon their enemies for arms. At that time there were in Russia 
practically no railroads, and it was impossible in case of war 
to move our armies quickly to the desired points. It was clear 
then that Russia needed factories of her own to supply her people 
with the necessaries indispensable in every civilized country. But 
how could industries be developed without free labor? How could 
free labor be secured when all the serfs of the Russian nobility 
were employed? Thus the logic of the economic conditions of that 
time required free labor, and, in fact, this was the first and most 
important reason for the abolition of serfdom. The Czar and the 
idealistically disposed statesmen of the sixties of the last century 
thought that by its abolition they would create an opportunity for 
free labor. 

This historical moment was the beginning of Russian industrial 
development. The protective tariffs were the logical consequence of 
our determination to develop our own industries, and, in fact, the 
decade between 1861 and 1872 was a period of heavy protective 


? 


‘ 
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tariffs. But we soon learned that it was impossible with our illiterate 


people just emerged from serfdom to establish factories on the 
European model, and to construct the necessary machinery. While 
European industries had been developing for a long period, we 
wanted to have ours full-grown at a moment’s notice —a thing that 
was not possible without the aid of one of the kind fairies that exist 
only in stories for children. 

When the Russian landlords had spent the money received by 
them from the government in exchange for the lands they had been 
forced to give to the emancipated peasants, they began to think how 
they might improve their empty pocketbooks. The Russian landlords 
owned more than half of all the agricultural lands, but they now 
had no serf labor to enable them to compete with the technically more 
developed European agriculture. Having lost gratuitous labor with 
the abolition of serfdom, they needed agricultural machinery to be 
able to compete with foreign nations on the European market; and 
this was the reason why they began to agitate for liberal tariffs. 
Since no good results from the protective tariff were apparent, 
attacks by the agrarian class were successful, and the government 
finally decided to return to a liberal tariff policy. 

The Russian free-traders, who were, and now are, almost exclu- 
sively landlords, asserted quite justly that farmers, and especially 
peasants, needed cheap agricultural machinery, which the home 
factories could not supply, and that consequently the government 
must grant liberal tariffs. As a result, we had for more than 
ten years something like free trade, until our glorious, but rather 
expensive, war with Turkey in 1878. Then, not at once, but gradu- 
ally, we changed our liberal tariff for a protective system, and since 
1882 Russia has been a protectionist country, and it will probably 
remain so for a long time to come. 

I have given this brief outline of Russian economic evolution for 
twenty years after the abolition of serfdom in order to show what 
the condition of the majority of the Russian people was. While the 
industrial classes and landlords argued with each other about the 
tariffs, the Russian peasants were becoming poorer and poorer. 
Why? Because protective tariffs mean skinning the landlords for 
the benefit of the manufacturers — forcing them to buy expensive 
Russian machinery. But this skinning was done at the expense of 
the peasants, whose labor the landlords used. At the same time, 
liberal tariffs are of no benefit to the peasants who are unable to buy 
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modern machinery, Further on I will support this statement with 
statistical figures, but now I want to characterize the economic policy 
of the last ten years while it was under the direction of Mr. S. J. 
Witte, the last minister of finance. 

Beginning with 1880, the course of Russian economic policy has 
been one of continuous protection. But the predecessors of Mr. 
Witte, Ministers Wishnegradsky and Bunge, were unable to devise 
proper ways and means for developing our manufacturing industries. 
When Mr. Witte began his career as minister of finance, he clearly 
understood what kind of a policy Russia needed to develop her 
industries. As a business man (he had been for some years the 
general manager of the great Southwestern Railroad Company 
—the largest railway system of the country), Mr. Witte knew that 
railroads are the greatest consumers of iron and coal, and his first 
step was to place a very high protective, or rather prohibitive, duty 
on both of these commodities. His next step was to build govern- 
ment railroads in order to give the steel and iron factories govern- 
ment orders, and following this to increase the duties on all sorts of 
machinery almost to the prohibitive point, and to prohibit entirely 
the placing of orders abroad for rails, locomotives, and all necessary 
railroad supplies. 

In 1895, when helping to organize the sugar trust, he forced the 
sugar manufacturers to buy the necessary machines from the Rus- 
sian factories. At the same time he organized the government 
monopoly of alcohol, and this required a good deal of machinery. 
Understanding perfectly well that the Russian manufacturers needed 
capital, he caused the Imperial State Bank to give them a large 
amount of credit, and he even paid in advance for all government 
orders. The assistance rendered by the state proved, however, 
insufficient to develop all the manufacturing industries thought neces- 
sary for Russia, and Mr. Witte, having increased the tariff on 
foreign articles, made great efforts to invite foreign capital, and not 
without success. In fact, in south Russia more than 80 per cent. 
of the capital invested in different industries is of foreign origin. 
That this is a rich section is shown by the fact that the region known 
as the Donetz Basin in the southeast produces more than half of all 
the iron and go per cent. of the entire output of coal. The largest 
factories in southern Russia are owned by foreigners, and so far 
their business has been flourishing. 

As to the results of this policy, it may be stated that when Mr. 
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Witte assumed the duties of minister of finance the government bud- 
get was only $500,000,000, and after ten years of his administration 
it doubled. A single illustration will make this clear. The measure 
of progress of any country is the quantity of iron which it uses. 
Until 1892 Russia literally suffered from an iron famine, but in that 
year a total of three million tons of domestic iron was used for all 
purposes, including agriculture. This must be regarded as remark- 
able progress in that time, considering the poverty of the Russian 
people and that to them iron had been almost as inaccessible as gold. 
It should be said, though, that half of the iron used was for govern- 
ment orders, filled at higher prices than would have been paid if it 
had been imported from Germany, England, or America. 

The further question then naturally presents itself as to which 
social classes ultimately contributed the funds by which Russia 
accomplished her remarkable industrial progress. The necessity of 
paying the highest prices increased the indirect taxes on every 
article used as a necessity by the great majority of the population. 

In order to answer this question I will give you the statistics of 
Russian consumption of the staple products compared with that cf 
the United States, taking my figures from our official publications, 
and from the census reports of the United States. 

The quantity of iron produced by Russia and the United States 
in 1900 was as follows: Russia, 3 million tons; the United States, 
17.5 million tons. The per capita consumption in Russia is 35 
pounds; in the United States, 550 pounds. Thus the United States 
uses per capita about sixteen times as much as Russia. The cause of 
this difference is perfectly clear. While in Russia, including Finland, 
there are only 45,000 miles of railroad, in the United States there 
are over 200,006 miles. The means of communication in a country 
are like the nerves and veins of a living organism. They should be 
nerves and veins of the country. But we were forced to build 
many miles of railroads merely to be able to move the army to 
any desired point in case of war. Certainly, as Mr. Witte said, 
1,500,000 soldiers and a great many railroads, serving the adminis- 
trative needs, give the Russian people the very desirable assurance 
—very desirable indeed — that they can toil peacefully and increase 
their wealth without fearing neighboring enemies. 

But let us see how rich our people have grown. As I said 
before, our industries were not based on the needs of the great 
majority of our people. During the four years from 1893 to 1896 
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the officially recorded production of wheat averaged 425 million 
bushels per annum and the exports 120 million bushels. For the 
four years from 1898 to Igo1 the average production was 440 million 
bushels, but the average yearly exports during this period were only 
72 million bushels. In 1894 we exported 426 million bushels of 
wheat, rye, and other grain, and in 1900 the exports were only 230 


million. 
The most remarkable figures are given for the exports of wheat 
to England, which is the best market for our wheat. 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL WHEAT IMPORTS INTO ENGLAND. 
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Thus the imports from Russia decreased two and a half times 
while those from the United States doubled. This decline of Russian 
imports is wholly due to the prohibitive tariff on coal imported into 
Russia through the Black Sea. Mr. Witte’s policy is responsible for 
the falling off of British shipping on the Black Sea to well-nigh 
one-half of its former volume, which has resulted in doubling the 
freight rates on wheat from Odessa and other southern seaports to 
London, and in depressing the price of wheat to the point of ruin. 
Moreover, in order to promote the use of Donetz coal on the Black 
Sea coast, Mr. Witte reduced the railway freight on coal below the 
actual cost of carrying it to tidewater; to indemnify the railroads 
for the loss, he raised the freight on grain shipped to ports on the 
Black Sea. Although the average Russian crop of grain increased 
and the exports decreased, it would be a mistake to think that the 
Russian people now eat more bread than before. The fact is the 
crop per acre decreased, and it is now not over ten to twelve bushels 
per acre less than in Germany or France. The following figures will 
show how the Russian people feed themselves. The annual con- 
sumption of corn and wheat meal in the United States is 16 bushels 
per capita, as against 4.6 in Russia. The consumption per capita of 
grain in the United States is 16 bushels and in Russia only 4.6 
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bushels. The consumption of sugar in the United States is 72.8 
pounds per capita, while in Russia it is only 10 pounds. As to the 
consumption of meat in Russia, I should say that the majority of 
our population — about go million people — eat it two or three times 
a year. 

There are now in Russia 826 iron mills, including in this number 
the factories of agricultural machinery, nail factories, engine, boiler, 
locomotive, and car factories. This number falls altogether below 
the number of factories in the United States; in fact, there is no 
room for comparison between the two countries, for there are more 
iron factories in the single state of Illinois or New York than in ali 
of Russia. Two hundred and seven factories of the 826 are con- 
structing agricultural machinery, and they produce yearly seven 
million dollars’ worth of machines; in other words, only about half 
‘of the annual product of the McCormick Harvester Factory in 
Chicago. 

Furthermore, is it not strange that an agricultural country like 
Russia has no factory of flour-mill machinery? At present we get 
roller-mill and other complicated flour-mill machinery for the most 
part from Switzerland and Germany, though producing 440 million 
bushels of wheat and 360 million bushels of other grain, such as 
rye, oats, and barley. Our 490 engine and machine factories pro- 
duce only 61 million dollars’ worth of product. Needless to say we 
are forced to buy foreign machinery, and we do it, importing annu- 
ally 12 million dollars’ worth of agricultural machines and 34 million 
dollars’ worth of other machinery, or 65 per cent. of all that we use, 
although the tariff rates are so high that the prices of some of these 
machines are doubled. 

These figures would seem to speak against my earlier assertion 
that the tariff was made in order to prohibit the buying of foreign 
machinery. To be sure, the majority of the Russian people, the 
peasantry, are unable to use foreign machinery because of its high 
prices, but the landlords continue to do so. Not only owners of large 
estates containing thousands of acres, but even tenants holding 
estates of from 500 to 1,000 acres use chiefly foreign machinery. 

Kussian liberal newspapers are incorrect when they say that 
the policy of the ministry of finance is not favorable to our agri- 
cultural class as a whole. As a matter of fact, there is in Russia 
a special bank for the nobility, which assists them with practically 
unlimited credit for the purpose of improving Russian agriculture. 
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Thus our ministry of finance has acted in favor of manufacturers 
and landlords, but has not cared about the small peasant farmers, 
who are the chief producers of grain, and who do not on the average 
cultivate more than from three to five acres. This policy produces 
a country proletariat —or, in other words, cheap agricultural labor 
for the landlords, and cheaper factory labor than can be had in any 
other country. 

While in the United States the minimum income from a farm is 
not less than $500 a year, in Russia $150 is the maximum, and on 
an average incomes are lower than $80. Certainly the majority of 
our farmers are in a chronic state of suffering, being compelled to 
sell the crop which they need for themselves to pay taxes in the fall 
when prices of products are cheapest. The result is that the peasants 
are unable to pay their taxes in full, and,.in fact, since 1896, when 
they owed the government 4.2 million dollars of taxes, this out- 
standing debt has increased to 18.3 million dollars, being 4.5 times as 
high as it was five years before. And in 1902 the minister of finance, 
Mr. Witte, wrote that Russia had lost-one billion dollars on account 
of the decrease in the wheat, rye, and other grain crops. 

Twenty years ago there was established a so-called peasant bank, 
and for these twenty years it has given exclusively to the peasants 
about 100 million dollars’ worth of credit. But what does this poor 
mite amount to in comparison with the enormous sums expended by 
the government for the support of manufacturing industries, for 
example the expenditure, estimated at one billion dollars for the 
last ten years only, for building government railroads? Each dollar 
spent for the benefit of the peasantry during the last twenty years 
means five cents per capita annually. 

Of course, it is impossible to improve everything at once in a 
country where there is so much to be done, and I am not a pessimist 
as to the economic future of the Russian people. As to this future, 
[ should perhaps say at once that I am not a free-trader. In my 
opinion, free-traders are the great utopians of this era of capitalistic 
production. The history of the evolution of this system of pro- 
duction teaches us that capitalists struggle fiercely for the acquisition 
of markets in which to dispose of their products. To fight against 
protection is to fight against modern methods of production, and 
present methods of fighting for free trade are like Don Quixote’s 
battle with the windmills. 

But let us see what can be done for the improvement of the 
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present economic condition of Russia with regard to the capitalistic 
system of production. The question is whether the majority of the 
Russian people in their present condition can support capitalistic 
industry or not. I should say, Yes. Russia with her population of 130 
millions can use yearly for her agricultural needs alone, two million 
tons of iron, counting the domestic demand for ironware and for 
the simplest agricultural machines, such as plows and harrows. No 
doubt, in the near future Russia will export, not only grain as she 
does now, but also flour. Furthermore, the biggest area of forests in 
the world is in Russia, and yet the lumber industry in Russia is now 
as poor as it was in America eighty years ago. This alone opens 
a great field for the manufacturing of machinery for flour mills and 
for the lumber industry. 

Some people might think that the Russian peasantry is so igno- 
rant and conservative that it will not change its primitive methods of 
agriculture. This opinion is held, not only by foreigners, but by 
some Russians too. With this we do not agree, because for the 
last twenty years our peasantry, having worked for landlords, has 
learned the advantages of modern machinery, as compared with its 
medizeval plows and harrows. With the aid of the Zemstvos which 
appropriate for that purpose increasing amounts out of their annual 
budget of 60 million rubles, they are becoming an important factor 
in the market for agricultural machinery. Let our peasants have 
good machinery, and they will do the rest with their physical vigor 
and the love for hard labor that is peculiar to the Russian people. 

Our only need is capital. Personally, I should prefer American 
capital, which is the most adaptable in the world. American capital 
brings with it the strongest business spirit; its power of developing 
any market is wonderful indeed, and so far as it is in my power, I 
would most cordially invite American capitalists to come to Russia. 
Such invitation would seem unnecessary if we accept as true certain 
tendencies outlined by the president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting in 1898, in December, he said: 
“We hold now three winning cards in the game for commercial 
greatness, to wit: iron, steel, and coal. We have long been the 
granary of the world; we now aspire to be its workshop; then we 
want to be its clearing-house.” Now, to become the “ clearing- 
house ” for Russia, American capital must necessarily seek industrial 
investment there, because the direct importation of the “ winning 
cards” into Kussia is impossible, at least under the present fiscal 
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régime. And the American capitalists need not doubt that they 
would find some “winning cards” in Russia, which is as rich in 
natural resources as the United States. 

Some of them already know the way to Russia, although they 
prefer to cut a piece of the government pie. There are now in our 
country two big American factories which have secured a great 
many of the government orders. One of them is a locomotive 
factory at Sormovo Nijni Novgorod; the other one, an air-brake 
factory of the well-known Chicago manufacturer, Mr. Crane. But 
the government cannot now place as many orders as it did during 
the administration of Mr. Witte. He made great efforts to build up 
the Russian iron industry and finally stopped, because the funds 
available for that purpose had given out. But Russia offers a splen- 
did field for private enterprise in railroad building. With its 45,000 
miles of railroads, as compared with the 200,000 of the United States, 
there is room for many more important lines. Private enterprise in 
that field is now much favored by the growing inclination on the part 
of the Russian government to grant concessions, and the building of 
private roads is now on the increase again. Among the new private 
roads are the Kiev-Kovel and Kiev-Poltava; in 1902 there were 
built 1,200 versts of private roads. 

The next step of the government, if it understands the necessity 
of raising the purchasing power of the mass of the people, if industry 
is to prosper, will be to favor the introduction of capital which 
brings with it power to organize production for agricultural needs. 
And if the American capitalists know that outside of the government 
orders a considerable market can be developed, no doubt they will be 
willing to make these investments, which will certainly pay. 

P. A. Kozmin. 


Tue Tomsk TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


SIBERIA. 


AN EARLY EXPERIMENT IN TRUSTS. 

AccorDING to Much,! following in the main the views of Penka, 
Wilser, De LaPouge, Sophus Miller, Andreas Hansen, and other 
spokesmen of the later theories touching Aryan origins, the area of 
characterization of the West-European culture, as well as of that 
dolicho-blond racial stock that bears this culture, is the region bor- 
dering on the North Sea and the Baltic, and its center of diffusion is 
to be sought on the southern shores of the Baltic. This region is in 


*Matruaeus Mucn, Die Hewmat der Indogermanen. 
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a manner, then, the primary focus of that culture of enterprise that 
has reshaped the scheme of life for mankind during the Christian 
era. Its spirit of enterprise and adventure has carried this race to a 
degree of material success that is without example in history, whether 
in point of the extent or of the scope of its achievements. Up to the 
present the culminating achievement of this enterprise is dominion in 
business, and its most finished instrument is the quasi-voluntary 
coalition of forces known as a Trust. 

In its method and outward form this enterprise of the Indo- 
germanic racial stock has varied with the passage of time and the 
change of circumstances; but in its spirit and objective end it has 
maintained a singularly consistent character through all the muta- 
tions of name and external circumstance that have passed over it in 
the course of history. 

In its earlier, more elemental expression this enterprise takes 
the form of raiding, by land and sea. A shrewd interpretation 
might, without particular violence to the facts, find a coalition of 
forces of the kind which is later known as a Trust in the Barbarian 
raids spoken of as the Vdlkerwanderung. Such an interpretation 
would seem remote, however, and not particularly apt. The begin- 
nings ef a bona fide trust enterprise are of a more businesslike charac- 
ter and have left a record more amenable to the tests of accountancy. 
A trust, as that term is colloquially understood, is a business 
organization. 

Now, the line of enterprise, of indigenous growth in the north- 
European cultural region, which first falls into settled shape as an 
orderly, organized business is the traffic of those seafaring men of 
the North known to fame as the Vikings. And it is in this traffic, 
so far as the records show, that a trust, with all essential features, 
‘viking ’’ covers, somewhat euphe- 


‘ 


is first organized. The term 
mistically, two main facts: piracy and slave-trade. Without both 
of these lines of business the traffic could not be maintained in the 
long run; and both, but more particularly the latter, presume, as an 


indispensable condition to their successful prosecution, a regular 
market and an assured demand for the output. It is a traffic in 
which, in order to get the best results, a relatively large initial invest- 


‘ 


ment must be sunk, and the period of turn-over—the “period of 
production ”— is necessarily of some duration; the risk is also con- 
siderable. Further, certain technological prerequisites must be met, 
in the way particularly of shipbuilding, navigation, and the manu- 
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facture of weapons ; an adequate accumulation of capital goods must 
be had, coupled with a sagacious spirit of adventure ; there must also 
be an available supply of labor. There appears to have been a con- 
currence of all these circumstances, together with favorable market 
conditions, in the south-Baltic region from about the sixth century 
onward; the circumstances apparently growing gradually more 
favorable through the succeeding four centuries. 

The viking trade appears to have grown up gradually on the 
Baltic seaboard, as well as in the Sound country and throughout 
the fjord region of Norway, as a by-occupation of the farming 
population. Its beginnings are earlier than any records, so that the 
earliest traditions speak of it as an institution well understood and 
fully legitimate. The well-to-do freehold farmers, including some 
who laid claim to the rank of jarl, seem to have found it an agreeable 
and honorable diversion, as well as a lucrative employment for their 
surplus wealth and labor supply. From such sporadic and occasional 
beginnings it passed presently into an independently organized and 
self-sustained line of business enterprise, and in the course of time 
it attained a settled business routine and a defined code of profes- 
sional ethics. Syndication, of a loose form, had begun as early as the 
oldest accounts extant, but it is evident from the way in which the 
matter is spoken of that combination had not at that date— say, 
about the beginning of the ninth century —long been the common 
practice. It was not then a matter of course. The early combina- 
tions were relatively small and transient. They took the form of 
“gentlemen’s agreements,” pools, working arrangements, division 
of territory, etc., rather than hard and fast syndicates. In those 
early days a combine would be formed for a season between two or 
more capitalist-undertakers, for the most part employing their own 
capital only, without recourse to credit; although credit arrange- 
ments occur quite early, but are net very common in the earlier 
recorded phases of the trade. Such a loose combine, say about the 
middle of the ninth century, might comprise from two to a dozen 
boats. What may be called the normal unit in the trade at that time 
was a boat of perhaps thirty tons’ burden, with an effective crew 
of some forty men. Boats and crews gradually increase both 
in size and efficiency for a century and a half after that time. 

Syndication, of an increasingly close texture and increasingly 
permanent effect, appears to have rapidly grown in favor through 
the ninth and tenth centuries. The reasons for this movement of 
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coalition are plain. The volume of the trade, as well as its terri- 
torial extension, increased uninterruptedly. The technique of the 
trade was gradually improved, and the equipment and management 
were improved and reduced to standard forms. The tonnage 
employed at any given time can, of course, not be ascertained with 
anything like a confident approximation; but its steady increase is 
unmistakable. Year by year the boats and crews increase in average 
size as well as in number, until by the middle of the tenth century 
the number of men and ships engaged, as well as the volume of 
capital invested in the trade, are probably larger than the corre- 
sponding figures for any other form of lucrative enterprise at that 
time. It is, at that time, altogether the best-organized line of enter- 
prise in the West-European region in respect of its business manage- 
ment, and the most efficient and progressive in respect of its equip- 
ment and technology. At a conservative guess, the aggregate 
number of ships engaged about the middle of the tenth century must 
have appreciably exceeded six hundred, and may have reached 
one thousand; with crews which had also grown gradually larger 
until they may by this time have averaged seventy or eighty men. 
There was consequently what would in modern phrase be called an 
“overproduction” of piratical craft overinvestment in the viking| 
trade and consequent cut-throat competition. The various coalitions 
came into violent conflict, and many of them went under, with great 
resultant loss of capital, impoverishment of well-to-do families, 
hardship and demoralization of the entire trade. 

Added to these untoward conditions within the trade was the 
open disfavor of the crown, in each of the three Scandinavian king- 
doms. ‘The traffic had long passed out of the stage at which it had 
offered a lucrative opening for farmers’ sons who were tired of the 
farm and eager to find excitement, reputation, and creature com- 
forts in that wider human contact and busier life for which the 
tedium of the farm had sharpened their appetites. The larger 
capitalists alone could succeed as organizers or directors of a viking 
concern under the changed conditions. The common run of well- 
to-do farmers had neither the tangible assets nor the “ good-will” 
requisite to the successful promotion of a new company of free- 
booters. At the best, their sons could enter the business only as 
employees and with but a very uncertain outlook to speedy promo- 
tion to an executive position. On the other hand, as the trade 
became better organized in stronger hands, with a larger equipment, 
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and as the competition within the trade grew more severe, the black- 
mail from which much of the profits of the trade was drawn grew 
more excessive and more uncertain both as to its amount and as to 
the manner and incidents with which it was levied. As competition 
grew severe and the small vikings practically disappeared, and as 
the demoralization that goes with cut-throat competition set in, the 
livelihood of the common people, at whose expense the vikings lived, 
grew progressively more precarious, and even their domestic peace 
and household industry grew insecure. Popular sentiment was 
running strongly against the whole traffic. So much so, indeed, as 
to threaten the tenure of courts and sovereigns if the popular hard- 
ship incident to the continuance of the trade were not abated. 

The politicians, therefore, made a strenuous show of effort to 
regulate, or even to repress, the viking organizations. Outright and 
indiscriminate repression was scarcely a feasible remedy, certainly 
not an agreeable one. The viking companies were a source of 
strength to the country, both in that they might be drawn on for 
support in case of war and in that they brought funds into the 
country. The remedy to which the politicians turned, by preference, 
therefore, was a regulation of the companies in such a manner as to 
let “the foreigner pay the tax,” to adapt a modern phrase. If the 
freebooters of a given state could be induced, by stringent regula- 
tions, to prey upon the people of the neighboring states, and particu- 
larly if they worked at cross-purposes with similar companies of 
freebooters domiciled in such neighboring states, it was then plain 
to the sagacious politicians of those days that the companies might 
be more of a blessing than a curse. On trial it was found that this 
policy of control gave at the best but very dubious results, and con- 
sequently the repressive hand of the authorities perforce fell with 
increasingly rigorous pressure on the viking organizations, particu- 
larly on the smaller ones which were scarcely of national importance. 
The competition in the trade was too severe to admit of a consistent 
avoidance of excesses and irregularities on the part of the vikings, 
and these irregularities obliged the authorities to interfere. 

Under these circumstances it is plain that no viking combine 
could hope to prosper in the long run unless it were strong enough 
to take an international position and to maintain a practical monopoly 
of the trade. “International” in these premises means within the 
Scandinavian countries. In the days of its finest development the 
viking trade was domiciled in the Scandinavian countries, almost 
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exclusively. This means the two Scandinavian peninsulas, with 
Iceland, the Faroes, Orkneys, Hebrides, and the Scandinavian por- 
tions of Scotland. To this, for completeness of statement, is to be 
added a stretch of Wendish seaboard on the south of the Baltic and 
a negligible patch of German territory. The trade, so far as regards 
its home offices, to use a modern phrase, gathered in the main about 
two chief centers: the Orkneys and the south end of the Baltic. 
Outlying regions, such as the Norwegian fjord country and the 
Hebrides, are by no means negligible, but the two regions named 
above are after all the chief seats of the traffic; and of these two 
centers the Baltic — chiefly Danish — region is in many respects the 
more notable. Its viking traffic is better, more regularly organized, 
is carried on with a more evident sense of a solidarity of interests 
and a more consistent view to a long-term prosperity. As one 
might say, looking at the matter from the modern standpoint, it has 
more of a look of stability and conservative management, such as 
belongs to an investment business, and has less of a speculative air, 
than the trade that centers in the western isles. 

Perhaps it is just on this account, because of its greater stability 
of interests and more conservative animus, that the traffic of 
this region responds with greater alacrity to the pressure of excessive 
competition and political interference, and so enters on a policy of 
larger and closer coalition. It may be added that many of the great 
captains of adventure in this region are men of good family and 
substantial standing in the community. As may often happen in a 
like conjuncture, when the irksomeness of this competitive situation 
in the Baltic was fast becoming intolerable, there arose a man of 
far-seeing sagacity and settled principles, of executive ability and 
businesslike integrity, who saw the needs of the hour and the avail- 
able remedy, and who saw at the same glance his own opportunity 
of gain. This man was Palnatoki, the descendant of an honorable 
line of country gentlemen in the island of Funen, whose family had 
from time immemorial borne an active and prudent part in the trade, 
and had been well seen at court and in society. He was a man of 
mature experience, with a large investment in the traffic, and with a 
body of “good-will” that gave him perhaps his most decisive 
advantage. , 

During the reign of Harald Gormsson, about the middle of the 
tenth century, Palnatoki seems to have cast about for a basis on 
which to promote an international coalition of vikings, such as would 
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put an end to headlong competition in the trade and would at the 
same time be placed above the accidents of national politics. To this 
end it was necessary to find a neutral ground on which to establish 
the home office of the concern. Such a medizval-Scandinavian New 
Jersey was the Wendish kingdom at the south of the Baltic. 

Jomsborg (on the island of Wollin, at the mouth of the Oder) 
seems to have been a resort of vikings before Palnatoki organized 
his company there and strengthened the harbor, which may have 
been fortified by those who heid it before him. Here the new com- 
pany was incorporated under a special franchise from the Wendish 
crown, with the stipulation that it was to do business only outside 
the Wendish territories. The tangible assets of the corporation were 
the harbor and fortified town of Jomsborg, together with the ships 
and other equipment of such vikings as were admitted to fellowship ; 
its intangible assets were its franchise and the good-will of the 
promoter and the underlying companies. Its by-laws were very 
strict, both as to the discipline of the personnel and as to the distribu- 
tion of earnings. The promoter, who was the first president of the 
corporation, was given extreme powers for the enforcement of the 
by-laws, and throughout his long incumbency of office he exercised 
his powers with the greatest discretion and with a most salutary 
effect. 

This neutral, international corporation of piracy rapidly won a 
great prestige. In modern phrase, its intangible assets grew rapidly 
larger. Backed by the competitive pressure which the new cor- 
poration was able to bring upon the smaller companies and syndi- 
cates, this prestige of the Joémsvikings brought a steady run of 
applications for admission into the trust. The trust’s policy was 
substantially the same as has since become familiar in other lines of 
enterprise, with the difference that in those early days the com- 
petitive struggle took a less sophisticated form. Outstanding syndi- 
cates and private firms were given the alternative of submission to 
the trust’s terms or retirement from the traffic. There was great 
hardship among the outstanding concerns, especially among that 
large proportion of them that were unable to meet the scale of 
requirements imposed on applicants for admission into the trust. 
The qualifications both as to equipment and personnel were extremely 
strict, so that a large percentage of the applicants were excluded ; 
and the unfortunates who failed of admission found themselves in a 
doubtful position that grew more precarious with every year that 
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passed. Practically such concerns were either frozen out of the 
business or forced into a liquidation which permanently wound up 
their affairs and terminated their corporate existence. 

The accounts extant are of course not reliable in minute details, 
being not strictly contemporary, nor are they cast in such modern 
terms as would give an easy comparison with present-day facts. 
The chief documents in the case are Jémsvikingasaga, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, Heimskringla, and Olafssaga Tryggvasonar; but nearly 
the whole of the saga literature bears on the development of the 
viking trade, and characteristic references to the Jomsviking trust 
occur throughout. The evidence afforded by these accounts converges 
to the conclusion that toward the close of the tenth century the trust 
stood in a high state of prosperity and was in a position virtually to 
dictate the course of the traffic for all that portion of the viking 
trade that centered in the Baltic. Its prestige and influence were 
strong wherever the traffic extended, even in the region of the 
western isles and in the fjord country of Norway. It had even 
come to be a factor of first-rate consequence in international politics, 
and its power was feared and courted by those two sovereigns who 
established the Danish rule in England, as well as by their Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Russian contemporaries. It is probably not an over- 
statenient to say that the Danish conquest of England would not have 
been practicable except for the alliance of the trust with Svend, 
which enabled him to turn his attention from the complications of 
Scandinavian politics to his English interests. 

The extent of the trust’s material equipment at the height of its 
prosperity is a matter of surmise rather than of statistical informa- 
tion. Some notion of its strength may be gathered from the state- 
ment that the fortified harbor of Jomsborg included within its 
castellated seawall an inclosed basin capable of floating three hundred 
ships at anchor. In the great raid against the kingdom of Norway, 
whose failure inaugurated the disintegration of the trust, the number 
of ships sent out is variously given by different authorities. The 
Jémsvikingasaga says that they numbered one long hundred. This 
fleet, however, was made up of craft selected from among the ships 
that were under the immediate command of four of the great cap- 
tains of adventure. The fleet, as it lay in the Sound before the final 
selection, is said to have numbered 185, but the context shows that 
this fleet was but a fraction of the aggregate Jomsviking tonnage. 
Of this disastrous expedition but a fraction returned; yet various 
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later expeditions of the Jomsvikings are mentioned in which some 
scores of their ships took part. 

The trust having become an international power, it undertook 
to shape the destiny of nations and dynasties, and it broke under 
the strain. It, or its directors, took a contract to bring Norway into 
subjection to the Danish crown. Partly through untoward accidents, 
partly through miscalculation and hurried preparations, it failed in 
this undertaking, which brought the affairs of the trust to a spec- 
tacular crisis. From this disaster it never recovered. With the 
opening of the eleventh century the viking trust fell into abeyance, 
and in a few years it disappeared from the field. There are several 
good reasons for its failure. On the death of its founder the man- 
agement had passed into the hands of Sigvaldi, a man of less sagacity 
and less integrity as well as of more unprincipled personal ambition, 
and somewhat given to flighty ventures in the field of politics. 
It was Sigvaldi’s overweening personal ambition that committed the 
corporation to the ill-advised expedition against Norway. The 
trust, moreover, being supreme within its field, the discipline grew 
lax and its exactions grew arbitrary, sometimes going to unprovoked 
excesses. As one might say, too little thought was given to “ econo- 
mies of production,” and the charges were pushed beyond “ what 
the traffic would bear.” But for all that, in spite of its meddling in 
politics, and in spite of jobbery and corruption in its management, 
the trust still had a fair outlook for continued success, except that 
the bottom dropped out of the trade. For better or worse, the slave- 
trade in the north of Europe collapsed on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, at least so far as regards the trade in Christians ; and without 
a slave market the viking enterprise had no chance of reasonable 
earnings. At the same time, the risk and hardships of the traffic — 
the “ cost of production ”—grew heavier as the countries to the south 
became better able to defend their shores. The passenger traffic 
failed almost entirely, and the goods traffic was in a disorganized and 
unprofitable state. The costs were fast becaming prohibitive, even 
to men so enterprising and necessitous as the Norwegian freebooters. 
The situation changed in such a way as to leave the trust out. 

Some show of corporate existence was still maintained for a short 
period after the trust’s great crisis, but there was an end of discipline 
and authoritative control. The minor concerns and private establish- 
ments that had once formed part of the trust continued in the trade 
on an independent footing, but with decreasing regularity and with 
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diminishing strength. As the equipment wore out it was not 
replaced, and the trade lapsed. The great captains of the industry, 
like Sigvaldi, Thorkel Haraldson, Sigurd Kapa, and Vagn Akason, 
turned their holdings to the service of the dynastic politics which 
were then engaging the attention of the northern countries. Much 
of this body of enterprise and wealth was exhausted in working out 
the imperialistic schemes of expansion of Svend and Knut the Great ; 
and what was left over shared the fortunes of the other available 
forces of the Scandinavian countries, being dissipated in political 
dissensions, extortionate government organizations, and the estab- 
lishment of a church and a nobility. 


V. 
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Geschichte der deutschen Landwirthschaft. By Dr. THEODOR 
FREIHERR VON DER GoLtz. Zweiter Band. Berlin and 
Stuttgart: Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 1903. 8vo, pp. 414. 


In view of the good qualities of this latest issue of Director von 
der Goltz’s work, we are not prepared simply to say, as does the 
German reviewer often when he finds his fund of flattering epithets 
exhausted, that in this volume the author has glaénzend fulfilled the 
promises held out to the public in the preceding one. Considering 
our objection to certain matters in the first volume, this would be 
anything but unqualified praise. On the contrary, we desire to pay 
the author our strongest compliment for this part of his work by 
stating that in his second volume he has produced a book decidedly 
modern in all respects, meeting both in subject and treatment all just 
expectations. 

This concluding volume of Director von der Goltz’s work con- 
sists of two general divisions, the first discussing the reformation of 
agriculture during the first half of the nineteenth century; the 
second, its further development under the more and more dominant 
influence of the natural sciences (1850-80). An appendix concludes 
the book, in which are briefly discussed the causes and the nature of 
the crisis which for the last twenty years has so seriously threatened 
German agrarian life. Under these broad headings are again 
grouped others connected with the great improvement in the cultiva- 
tion of land and the final emancipation and elevation of the peasant 
class. 

The book begins with a stately review of the work of the enlight- 
ened, progressive, and patriotic men who in their instruction and 
writings paved the way for more or less radical changes. The con- 
sideration with which these leaders, a dozen or more, are treated in 
the opening hundred pages of the book is one of its most attractive 
features. The greatest of them all, the Nestor and founder of a new 
science, at whose feet most of the following apostles and prophets 
of the new movement had sat, was Albrecht Thaer (1752-1828). 
His contemporary, who did for southern Germany what Thaer did 
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for the north, was Johann Nepomuk Schwerz (1759-1844). Others 
followed in their wake as assistants, successors, or leaders in different 
fields. All were almost without exception active as teachers, heads 
of schools, and more or less prolific authors. Thaer himself became 
the founder of a periodical, which again became the parent of others. 
All were men of broad education, wide experience, and ideal views in 
regard to the high calling of their favorite study, and the elevated 
character of the proclaimers had much to do with the speedy accept- 
ance of their doctrine. It is of value, however, for the observation 
of the world-wide dissemination of ideas, to notice that Thaer and 
others were vitally influenced in their propaganda for a thorough and 
rational reform by the writings of the English economists, Arthur 
Young and Adam Smith. The first translation of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations appeared in German in less than a year after the 
original. German economists and statesmen, like Hardenberg, von 
Stein, and others, in their attempts at reform in kindred fields, were 
just as much influenced by the ideas of the great Scotchman. The 
edict of October 9, 1807, which opens the era of reform in law in 
Prussia, breathes wholly the spirit of Smith’s doctrine (p. 91). 
Most interesting and decidedly new was the effort of the economist 
Johann Heinrich von Thiinen (1783-1858), in his The Isolated State, 
to regulate by mathematical formula from wholly theoretical specula- 
tions the expenses and the profit from any kind of cultivation and 
establish the true medium of wages (p. 100). If the margin of 
necessity in a workman’s wages be signified by the letter A, and 
the joint income from work and capital by the letter B, the just pro- 
portion of wages as compared with profit would be found by divid- 
ing AB by its square root. So delighted was he with this eureka, 
which it took him twent} years to find, that he had the formula 
engraved on his tombstone. While alive, he used it as a means of 
learning the true amount due to each laborer, and every year at 
Christmas distributed this among them in the form of a savings-bank 
account. Von Thiinen’s formula soon proved itself fictitious, as have 
many others, but the fame of its discoverer led proprietors to give 
their laborers a yearly percentage of the profits, and in one case at 
least this act of generosity brought its proper result in increased 
devotion on the part of the workmen to the welfare of the estate 
(p. 103). 

The number of academies founded by private or princely effort 
in the Prussian monarchy alone from 1789 to 1858 the author sets 
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at nineteen. As early as 1826 began the establishment of depart- 
ments of agriculture in connection with the universities — Jena, 
Greifswald, Bonn, and Gottingen being the first ones to possess such. 

Literary and educational endeavor, however, might not have 
effected so thorough a revolution had not earlier political events 
necessitated the creation of a new order of things. In 1807 Prussia 
was reduced to her lowest stage of political insignificance. To 
infuse new vigor into the body politic, and especially to raise hope 
in that portion of the population which was bearing the heaviest bur- 
den of taxation, the already mentioned edict of October 9, 1807, was 
issued. With one stroke this broke the chains of centuries and 
abolished serfdom within the whole kingdom. In this edict Prussia 
in the hour of her humiliation only followed the lead of her arch- 
enemy France, who, however great her oppression in other ways, 
by the Revolution and by the Code Napoléon had at least carried 
political freedom into all the countries which she had so far con- 
quered. In the next year other edicts followed; and the work of 
emancipation, although stopping for a period with the year 1821, was 
really not completed in all its phases until after 1848. In 1850 the 
last edict which crowns the whole system saw the light — the edict 
for the creation of loan banks to assist peasants in buying their 
present holdings on long-time payments bearing a low rate of 
interest; very much, by the way, the same thing which our govern- 
ment does for the Filipino tenantry and which England has now 
decided to do for the Irish. To this legislation, which at least for its 
first part, until 1821, is called the Stein-Hardenberg legislation 
because of the two statesmen whose ideas prevail in it, the author 
devotes considerable space ; and there is, of course, hardly any more 
instructive period in the whole history of Prussia (pp. 132-65). 

The author then goes en to discuss the effects of emancipation 
upon the propertied classes, and finds that after a period of con- 
siderable difficulty and economic distress the incentive to self- 
reliance worked admirably, and all parties must be said to have 
gained by the great and sweeping change. Strange to say, a class 
of day-laborers, recruited from many quarters, arose almost imme- 
diately and furnished the large landowners with the help they needed. 
Thus all forebodings of the dire distress to be caused by lack of 
workmen came to naught. That the government in this trying 
period of readjustment stood faithfully by the class hardest smitten, 
the nobility, was to be expected. The low prices of grain threw a 
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large number of cultivators into debt, but a paternal government 
came to their rescue with large loans on long terms (Retablissements- 
gelder, p. 174). Asa result, the large proprietors threw themselves 
into other and new ventures, such as wool-growing and the more 
scientific cultivation of their fields. A new element had entered 
their ranks from the bourgeoisie and even from the peasantry. 
These, in accordance with the terms of the edict at the prevailing 
low prices, became possessors of large estates, which they in rivalry 
with their neighbors raised to a high degree of productivity. To 
the peasant also the government extended aid, particularly during 
the agrarian crisis of 1821-30. But the results of the emancipation 
itself did more for the small proprietor than any assistance from 
outside. The personal freedom, the gradually increasing economic 
independence, the establishment of schools which gave to everyone’s 
keeping, not only the precious art of reading and writing, but also 
the knowledge of running his farm and improving his stock, the 
obligation to bear arms, and finally the associations and societies 
springing up on every side to which the peasant had access —all 
within a short time raised his standard of life and work immeasur- 
ably. He was still simple in habits, economical and hard-working, 
but his sense of independence and self-respect stamped him as a 
different individual. It must not be understood, however, that the 
government in Prussia, as in Russia, endowed the serfs with land 
upon their emancipation. On the contrary, the peasant could only 
hold land to which he had some sort of recognized claim. In 1816, 
the author tells us, there were 354,610 peasant holdings, but in 1859 
—fifty years later—the regulations of the edicts which permitted 
landowners under certain circumstances to absorb into their estates 
holdings to which the peasants had either no justified claim or refused 
to present any, had already reduced the sum total of small holdings 
to 344,737 —nearly ten thousand less. How to manage the large 
estates, now that the accustomed help had vanished, seemed a serious 
problem; but, as already stated, there were many reasons why the 
necessary help was not wanting. The laboring class which thus 
arose, the fourth estate, with or without permanent employment, was 
composed, as it happened, of people who either had no land or, if 
they had, chose to let others, particularly the wives and children, 
manage it for them while they themselves went in search of other 
work. There were also laborers under contract, who were settled on 
the estate, receiving a house, some land, a garden plot, forage for a 
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cow or some sheep, free fuel, and other emoluments, in return for 
which they, and at times also their wives, worked every day with 
one or more hired hands under them. As compensation they received 
small daily wages, generally not more than 25 or 30 pfennig, which 
helped to keep them in clothing. Their number was sometimes aug- 
mented by stray workmen, lodgers in the village, who took what 
work they could find, and who at times earned a great deal, but 
at others, especially in winter, suffered untold privations. Last, 
but not least, the proprietor had his servants, to whom he paid 
monthly or yearly wages, and who had each his duty assigned; but 
these the author looks upon as transient, forming no class, being 
often the sons and daughters of farmers, and returning to their 
former condition after their term of service was over. The induce- 
ment to become a day-laborer under contract lay largely in the wages, 
which offered an opportunity, however small, for saving, especially 
if it included also the compensation for the hired hand, whom the 
workman paid out of his own wages, and either obtained for next to 
nothing or fleeced most unmercifully, for it is calculated that he 
often made 50 per cent. on the transaction. 

Director von der Goltz naturally goes into great detail in account- 
ing for the improvements in every branch of agriculture, especially 
for the change from the pure three-field system to a more elaborate 
rotation of crops, by means of which the fallow was put under 
partial cultivation, and what was termed a six-, nine-, or twelve-field 
system adopted which helped to fertilize the soil rather than other- 
wise. But this and the invention of deeper-cutting plows, the raising 
of cattle from improved stock, the science of proper feeding, and 
much more, we feel obliged to omit. It may suffice to call attention 
to the lists showing the gradual increase in number of cattle and of 
sheep, of which latter in 1849 there were 16 millions, 7. e., more than 
twice as many as in 1816. Considering that Prussia is not very 
much larger than Virginia and vastly less fertile, the facts speak 
well for the beneficial results of the change. Other improvements 
and inventions went hand in hand with this. Germany can claim the 
honor of being the first to discover how to make sugar from beets 
(1798). In 1851-52 there were 234 factories in this branch of 
industry alone. The wages for day-laborers too increased till in 1860 
they had doubled its former amount (p. 261). 

The epoch-making discoveries of Liebig, and the controversy 
arising from the polemic he kept up with the representatives of older 
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methods, is the subject of one of the minor divisions. The author 
does justice to Liebig’s greatness, but also to the bitter animosities 
which his arrogance and often unwarranted and scathing criticisms 
caused. One who has seen the snow-white marble of his statue in 
Munich streaked with large blotches of acid sullying and marring 
forever the face and the imperious figure of the great scientist, 
realizes something of the hardness of feeling between the opposing 
camps. The bitter attacks of Liebig on the agricultural schools led 
to the discontinuation of many of these and their union with the 
universities. In their place rose winter schools or institutes for 
more elementary training, and itinerant instructors traversed the 
land and gave assistance and advice wherever demanded. Experi- 
ment stations were founded everywhere, and in 1900 not less than 
seventy were in existence. The period 1850-80 the author calls the 
happiest which German agriculture had ever had. On the other 
hand, the high prices led to overproduction and extravagance, and 
brought with them the evils under which German agriculture at 
present suffers. The causes of the present depression the author 
sees partly in conjunctures which have since risen, partly in con- 
ditions which began then. Indebtedness caused by the necessity of 
modern improvements, as well as by recklessness in speculation, 
became more general among all classes. The inclination of the agri- 
culturalists to borrow money on the prospect of good harvests and 
profitable sales increased the number of banks, which granted loans 
on comparatively small security and at more or less exorbitant rates 
of interest. Naturally the larger estates, with their greater demand 
for capital and larger interests at stake, were the ones most deeply 
involved. In 1896, as the author shows us, 70 per cent. of the total 
number of large estates were in debt for from 30 to 60 per cent. or 
more of their value. Particularly was this true of the eastern and 
northeastern portions of Germany, where the estates are largest and 
the population thinnest. Another difficulty which the large land- 
owners had to meet, often unsuccessfully, was the increased emigra- 
tion of the laboring class to the industrial centers, from the east 
toward the west, and even to foreign countries. Conditions now 
were utterly different from what they had been some sixty years 
before, when after the war of liberation the population, particularly 
among the working classes, increased so rapidly that the government 
had been glad to assist those who wished to go abroad. These grave 
matters, the author thinks, might have been properly attended to, 
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and the increasing depopulation of the rural districts have been pre- 
vented, if all parties could have decided upon a greater reduction 
in living expenses, and especially if the establishment of small 
proprietors could have been effected whose interests were centered 
in the land. Thus labor would have been kept at home instead of 
crowding foreign markets. But the general indifference of the land- 
owners toward the question and their materialistic view of the whole 
matter are, in fhe author’s opinion — and we dare say he is right — 
to a large extent responsible for the present aggravated state; and 
it is hard to say how the difficulty is finally to be solved. The rural 
laborer, although his wages had risen 50 per cent., felt only too 
keenly the uncertainty of his condition. His earnings were but 





small, sickness or change of masters might throw him out of employ- 
ment altogether. His share in the output of the estate was lessened 
by the introduction of machinery; his chance of steady employment 
was further lessened by the increasing habit of relying in harvest 
time on the free hands who flocked to certain districts, or on the 
foreign laborers, especially Poles, who were at such times imported 
in large numbers. Last, but not least, such rural laborers had to 
face long and severe winters, whatever the rest of the year might 
bring. And winter was a period, after the threshing in barns was no 
longer customary, for which they were poorly prepared. The towns, 
on the other hand, though along with many and keener hardships, 
offered to the workman opportunity for improvement and the chance, 
by a lucky turn of affairs, of rising to the level of his betters —a 
chance he was but too eager to take. The author cannot help blaming 





the Social Democracy for openly and secretly fanning the flame of 
discontent, but he does it in terms very moderate for a man of his 
strict conceptions, and on the whole his objections are perfectly just 
and reasonable. On the other hand, he hails with gratification the 
growth of societies for the manufacture, sale, and purchase of 
agricultural implements, and insurance against damage and danger 
which serves to keep a man out of bankruptcy and ruin (pp. 371-82). 

German agriculture has now entered the world-market or, per- 
haps, to speak more correctly, has been invaded by it. It has now 
competitors in all fields of production, with whom it had not to count 
before. Russia, North America, and Argentine all export their 
wheat, their cattle, wool, meat, and oil, a large portion of which is 


thrown on the German market; and a most destructive fall in prices 
has been the result. The author gives us table after table showing 
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the amazing change in nearly every field of production. The prices 
of wheat and rye in 1891-1900 were respectively 26.9 per cent. and 
11.8 per cent. lower than they had been exactly twenty years before. 
In order to appreciate the importance of the reduction, it is neces- 
sary to call to mind that almost one-third of the total acreage of 
Germany is devoted to the cultivation of either the one or the other 
of these grains. Even heavier was the fall in the price of beet sugar. 
While in 1880 it was 64.1 mark per 200 pounds, in Igoo it was but 
22.2. In every direction heavier demands have been made on the 
economic endurance of the peopie. While wages have risen, prices 
have declined. The average farmer suffers least, for he has few 
expenses and his produce suffices for his immediate needs. He 
has little surplus on his hands; yet in case he has something to sell, 
he is less able than is the farmer on a large scale to stand the expense 
of transportation or the smallness of the margin gained. In spite of 
all odds, the situation of the day-laborer is doubtless the best. He is 
everywhere in demand, he can command almost any wages he wants, 
and has the fate of his employer in his hand, as it were. Whatever 
may have been his previous difficulties, at present he is not far from 
being the master of the situation. 

The author expresses the modest wish that his book may be of 
use to German agriculture. On the strength of what we have pre- 
sented in these necessarily condensed reviews, we presume to think 
that particularly this second volume, even if not so detailed, bears 
comparison with St. Genlis’s and also portions of Levasseur’s com- 
prehensive and thoroughgoing treatment of the same and a kindred 
subject. , 

A. M. WERGELAND. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 


Les cartells de lagriculture en Allemagne. By A. SoucnHon. 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1903. 12mo, pp. 351. 

In this book Professor Souchon examines the German combina- 
tions which deal with agricultural products with two points in view: 
first, to ascertain what they have done and can do in controlling 
markets and obtaining better terms for the producers; second, to 
round out and complete the series of studies on industrial com- 
binations. 

The origin of the movement is found in the conditions of world- 
competition which, since 1870, have placed all agriculturists of 
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Europe under such pressure. The first attempts have sought, as did 
the Granger movement in the United States, to eliminate the middle- 
men and lessen expenses between producer and consumer. More 
recently real control of the markets has been sought by means simi- 
lar to those used by the industrial combination which the last decade 
has developed everywhere. 

In the manufacture and sale of alcohol and sugar the study shows 
that quite as much has been accomplished in the way of control of 
price through regulation of production as can be shown by most 
other combinations, but the control is partly due to legislative aid 
and is not permanent. Besides, it is on the manufacturing side rather 
than on the agricultural that the results have been accomplished. 
Such success as has been attained is not of much importance as 
proof of the feasibility of a combination of farmers. 

A certain measure of success has been reached in the distribution 
of special products, notably milk. Benefits to producers and con- 
sumers by the better organization here are clearly apparent, but 
success in these lines, through the elimination of excessive profits 
to the distributers, does not prove much for the more important 
question. No more does the co-operative work in handling the 
cereals through the “Kornhausgenossenschaft” proves that the farm- 
ers will ever get together sufficiently to enable them to exercise any 
such control over prices as they hope to do, and as has been done 
in a number of instances by industrial combinations. 

In the text and in the appendices the author brings together in 
clear and concise form interesting information on a phase of the 
trust question that has received little attention. 


W. H. 


Investment and Speculation in British Railways. By WILLIAM 
J. Stevens. London: Effingham Wilson, 1902. 8vo, 
pp. vi + 262. 

British Railway Finance. By WaLterR W. WALL. London: 
Grant Richards, 1902. 8vo, pp. viii + 410. 


THESE two works are alike in several respects: they are both 
written by men familiar with British railways from the inside; they 
both deal with actual conditions of the industry rather than with 
the theory of transportation; they consider almost exactly the same 
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topics, viz., several chapters on the railway situation in general, with 
a full explanation of railway securities and the general financial 
condition of the several English systems; this general or com- 
parative treatment is followed by a more detailed study of the Eng- 
lish, Welsh, and Scottish railways, their financial condition and 
problems; each book contains an appendix giving a considerable 
amount of statistical information regarding capital, revenue, and 
expenditure for a series of years, arranged in a convenient form for 
the easy comparison of the financial strength of the various British 
railways or for comparison with our great American systems. They 
agree in calling attention to the unhappy prospects of the British 
railways. Wall says in the opening sentence of his preface: 

The inauguration of the twentieth century is unfortunately not an 
auspicious inauguration for our home railways. Whatever prosperity they 
may have enjoyed in the past, there has now come a change for the worse in 
their fortunes, and it is impossible for any man to say, however penetrating 
his insight into the future may be, whether that change is temporary or 


permanent. 
Stevens likewise: 
During the past few years a complete change has taken place in the 


financial position and prospects of British railways: a greater change probably 
than any similar period in the experience of the companies has witnessed. 


These two books, however, while treating the same topics and 
arriving at substantially similar conclusions, are so different that 
comparison is misleading, if not entirely impossible. Mr. Wall, 
even while dealing with dry statistics, makes use of a picturesque 
style of expression that would have betrayed his editorial pen, even 
if he had not openly avowed his calling. In comparing English with 
\merican methods of railway administration, to the disadvantage of 
the former, he dramatically exclaims: ‘We do not wish to imitate 
our friends across the Atlantic in many things they do— God 
forbid!” He complains that the “English railway directors are 
quite content to go along in the jog-trot style of a generation ago.” 
He “thanks heaven” that “our railway administrators are not the 
unscrupulous men to be numbered*by the dozen in America, and, 
happily, they have not the means nor the power to be tempted to 
imitate the tactics resorted to on the other side of the Atlantic.” He 
affirms that the honesty of the English director is above suspicion, 
while the administration of American railways, although improving, 
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is “sadly wanting in purity and honesty still.” Speaking more 
specifically of British railways, he believes that the ordinary stocks 
of the British railways “ will become nothing else but speculative 
counters in the future -—a great and lamentable fall, but an inevitable 
one unless our directors show more competence and foresight in their 
methods of administration.”” He blames the shareholders because 
they “allow their money to be spent as prodigally as though they 
were building fairy palaces with it and wanted simply to get rid of it 
in substantial gaudy splendor. And their money is being spent in 
this princely fashion as though the stream of it were inexhaustible.” 
And so, in a catchy way, Mr. Wall has shown the weak spots in 
English railway administration, its too conservative policy, its lack 
of progress, its tendency to increase capital rather than use current 
earnings for improvements in the nature of repairs, its policy of 
drift, the contented state of the directors and the optimism of the 
chairman of the board; all these and other elements of weakness are 
mercilessly exposed, and the British investor pertinently asked: 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

Mr. Stevens’s work, while lacking those dramatic qualities that 
characterize the above, is the more useful book both for the British 
investor and for the American student of comparative railway admin- 
istration and finance. It is much more than a criticism of the Eng- 
lish railways; it is a brief, yet comprehensive, description of the 
whole British railway system, its financial position, its operations, 
and its administration. His first ten chapters, covering the topics of 
railway capital, gross revenue, expenses and net revenue, stocks, 
bonds and dividends, the value of railway stocks both from the 
standpoint of an investor and from that of a speculator, railway 
accounts and statistics, are of permanent value, and, if bound sepa- 
rately with the statistical tables included in the appendix, would 
prove a valuable text-book for a class in comparative railway 
administration. 

Of these chapters, those on revenue, expenditures, and statistics 
are the most interesting to the American reader. From 1893 to 1900, 
Mr. Stevens points out, gross revenue increased over 24 million 
pounds, or nearly 30 per cent. During the same period working 
expenses increased still faster, or nearly 60 per cent. In 1889 the 
ratio of expenses to receipts was 52 per cent.; in 1901, 63 per cent. 
This striking change was attributed to two causes: (1) charging 
improvements more largely to income, and (2) increase in the cost 
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of labor and materials. British railways with few exceptions have 
been accustomed to charge improvements to capital, where with us 
these items would be taken out of current receipts. Stevens says 
that “the straining after dividends in excess of those which can 
properly be paid is in many cases to blame for a laxity which 
threatens to wreck the whole financial edifice of the British railway 
system.” American critics of the surplus policy of our own corpora- 
tions may note the dangers of the opposite policy, viz., paying out 
too much in dividends. This increase is partly due to increased cost 
of materials, but chiefly to increased wages of labor. From 1889 to 
1900 the increase in the wages account was about 54 per cent., partly 
due to the employment of more laborers, but chiefly to a higher wage 
scale. Taxes during the same time increased about 60 per cent. 
These two latter items cannot, in the nature “of things, be expected 
to fall off in the future. Some relief may come from cheaper 
materials, and especially from cheaper coal. The British railways 
thus find themselves in a precarious financial position. They cannot 
raise their rates, for they are already charging all the traffic will 
bear. They cannot expect lower prices of material or of labor in 
any large degree. They thus have one recourse only — more eco- 
nomical methods of administration. As an aid to economical admin- 
istration Mr. Stevens thinks better accounting and statistics the 
“most crying need of our railways.” Americans are clamoring for 
fuller statistics for the benefit of the investor; Mr. Stevens wants 
the same thing for the education of the railway administrator, “the 
first step toward substantial reform in methods of working.” Sta- 
tistics of ton mileage and passenger mileage are, with few excep- 
tions, not even prepared for the use of the railway officers them- 
selves. Mr. Stevens calls upon the board of trade to exercise its 
authority by compelling the railways to prepare and publish such 
statistics of railway operations. 

The two books are, in fact, supplementary and ought to be read 
together. The former is dramatic, critical, and emphasizes the 
strictly financial aspects of the situation; the latter is prosy and 
exact, and gives its chief attention to economy of administration. 
Together they ought to be of public service to both British and 
American railway interests. 


Maurice H. Rospinson. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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American Railway Transportation. By Emory R. JoHNsSoN. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 8vo, pp. 434. 
American Railways. By Epwin A. Pratt. London: Mac- 

millan & Co., Limited, 1903. 8vo, pp. 309. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON’S book is the first attempt, since the publica- 
tion of President Hadley’s Railroad Transportation in 1885, to pro- 
duce a complete treatise upon railways in the United States. It 
differs from Hadley’s in giving less attention to European railways 
and more to the actual management and operation of our own, which 
makes it a better book for the general student. With varying suc- 
cess, practically every phase of the subject is covered. The book is 
divided into four parts, the first comprising the history and growth 
of the system, and a discussion of railway charters and the various 
phases of railway finance. The second part, most of which has not 
heretofore appeared in treatises of this character, describes the differ- 
ent services performed by the transportation agency, including 
freight, passenger, express, and mail, and gives a chapter to the 
organization of a road for business, and one to accounts and statistics. 
Part III, called “ The Railways and the Public,” traces the history 
and development of pools and traffic associations, discusses the theory 
of monopoly in the railway business, and the theory and practice of 
rate-making in this and foreign countries. Part IV, “ The Railways 
and the State,” is devoted to a history of public aid, a brief discus- 
sion of railway control in foreign countries, and railway regulation 
and taxation in the United States. 

The historical and descriptive portions of the book are carefully 
done and are thoroughly satisfactory. This only increases the 
reader’s disappointment when he reaches the theoretical chapters 
and those which attack the “problem.” Here the language is fre- 
quently loose, and often obscure. Conclusions on disputed points 
are too often colorless, which is unsatisfactory to the general reader 
and a pedagogical mistake from the standpoint of the student. It is 
not altogether satisfying to be informed, for example, that “ whether 
the monopoly power possessed by the railroads ... . is a greater 
one than is consistent with the welfare of the public is a question 
for the public to decide ;” or again, in the treatment of the commis- 
sion systein of control, that “ while the results accomplished are not 
fully satisfactory, the system has not been a failure.” 

The most disappointing chapter in the book is that on the theory 
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of rates. No discussion of the cost-of-service theory is complete, or 
even accurate, which neglects to take into account volume of traffic. 
One of the most serious difficulties in the adjustment of rates on the 
cost-of-service principle is the fact that cost is unknown until volume 
is ascertained, and volume is a constantly fluctuating factor. So 
evident is this that it is more nearly true that rates determine cost 
of service, rather than that cost of service determines rates. It would 
have added to the clearness of the discussion if there had been intro- 
duced at this point statements presented elsewhere in the book 
which show the small proportion of variable to fixed expenses, and 
the fact that expenses do not increase proportionately with length of 
haul. The author is in error in his attempt to draw a distinction 
between goods and passengers in treating of the ability of railways 
to fix their rates in advance. He is correct in saying that only by 
experiment can the value of passenger service be determined, and 
hence the rate. But it is equally true in freight traffic. To say, as 
the author does, that the excess in market value in one community 
over that in another indicates how much a railway can add to the 
value of a commodity is to transpose cause and effect. The higher 
price in the second market is due largely to transportation cost, and 
the height of this excess is a matter of experiment. The term 
“average value” used in this discussion is meaningless. It is a 
question whether “marginal value” would not be a more correct 
term. The proposal that rates should be determined more in accord 
with the tax principle, and should be based upon the value of the 
article transported rather than upon the value of the transportation 
service, is at first reading attractive. But a more careful considera- 
tion makes it clear that such a policy would not serve to promote 
industrial welfare, or the “socialization of rates” for which the 
author is contending. Rates must be charged in accordance with the 
sensitiveness of the demand for the article to accomplish the greatest 
industrial good, and there is no such close relationship between the 
sensitiveness of demand for goods and their cost-of-production 
value as the author would imply. As regards the application of this 
taxing principle, the author’s position is not at all clear, but the 
impression left is that he is proposing the plan, in a somewhat 
hesitating manner, as a modification of the value-of-service principle, 
and would not favor its consistent and thorough application. The 
omission is to be noted of any reference to the “postal” theory, 
which is hardly warranted in any complete discussion of rate theories. 
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State railway commissions are well handled, but the conclusion 
will not be generally accepted that “the retention and statutory 
development of the state commissions by giving them uniform and, 
in case of several commissions, more adequate powers, seem justified 
by what has thus far been accomplished.” The excesses of some of 
the mandatory commissions within the past few years should make 
the people cautious in strengthening the authority of state boards. 
The map accompanying this chapter is incorrect and needs revision. 
In the matter of federal regulation, the proposals for increasing the 
power of the commission are for the most part conservative, and 
have commended themselves in general to both shippers and carriers. 
They include inspection and auditing of railway accounts, the reliance 
by the courts for their facts in a case before them entirely upon the 
commission’s findings, and the prescription of reasonable rates by 
the commission to become operative unless set aside by the courts 
upon petition of the carrier. No discussion of the arguments for 
or against the state ownership of railways is to be found in the book. 
This is the more surprising inasmuch as the rapid growth of the 
consolidation movement has brought the question again before the 
people as a practical proposition. In the treatment of this question 
in Prussia, the author has referred, apparently with approval, to the 
gratifying financial results of state ownership, with no reference to 
the fact that these results have been accomplished through a retention 
of high rates and a consequent check to a satisfactory industrial 
development. It would be interesting to know upon what grounds 
the author, in his treatment of the English colonies, bases his con- 
clusion that “these colonial governments have an industrial char- 
acter which well consists with the ownership and management of 
railways.” 

The value of the book is enhanced by useful bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter, and by a series of excellent illustrations and 
maps. 


American Railways is the product of a four-months’ trip through 
the United States by a staff correspondent of the London Times, and 
originally appeared in condensed form in that journal during the 
early part of 1903. In contrast to most of the studies of American 
railways that have appeared from England within the last few years, 
this book is not written by a British railway official. Through an 
outsider it was hoped to secure a less technical and less prejudiced 
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view of our transportation system, the purpose being to acquaint 
the English people with the general lines of development in the 
United States, and to point out differences of conditions, rather than 
to advise British railway managements of their shortcomings. The 
result is a book well worth examination by American readers. It 
sketches in a graphic manner the existing system throughout the 
country, with a sufficient description of industrial history and ¢on- 
ditions in different sections to make clear the part which railways 
have played in our development. The author is struck, as are all 
European travelers, with “the odd admixture of the crude and the 
perfect’’ that prevails in the working of American railways —the 
grade crossings, lack of proper safeguards at stations, and the miser- 
able station equipment except at terminals, lack of adequate fencing, 
imperfect systems of signaling or their total lack, and other deficien- 
cies that suggest crudeness bordering on recklessness. ‘The author 
recognizes fully the pioneer conditions under which American rail- 
ways have been built and how for many years the policy of manage- 
ments was necessarily a “‘ policy of essentials.” He is to be heartily 
commended for suggesting, only too politely, that possibly manage- 
ments have used this argument too long in their own defense. Our 
ordinary “first-class ” accommodations, happily called the “ omnibus 
class,” and our baggage-check system come in for their share of 
kindly criticism. It is interesting to observe that the rapid electri- 
fication of railways attracted attention, and suggested lines along 
which the English systems might develop; and, as usual, our labor- 
saving devices of all kinds in harbors, terminals, and elsewhere 
received generous commendation. The conclusion that “there is 
very little for either [England or America] to learn from the other” 
is simply another way of saying that each country is satisfied with 
what it has, for the discussion brings out a multitude of differences 
that would at least suggest that the experience of the one might be 
profitable to the other. We are as far behind England in the effi- 
ciency of our passenger service, considered as a whole, as England 
is behind us in the handling of freight traffic. From our standpoint, 
the author’s conclusion would be more satisfying if we could be 
assured of his competence to judge of those technical details of 
operation in which, if anywhere, we claim superiority. Our confi- 
dence as to the author’s competency in this regard is disturbed-by his 
statement that there is little or no difference between English and 
American practice in the matter of ton-mile statistics, and by his 
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apparent unwillingness to go as far as some English railway man- 
agers have already done in the introduction of larger locomotives 
and cars. 

But leaving aside the small portion of the volume devoted to a 
discussion of technical matters, we have an entertaining book, that 
enables us at the hands of a genial critic to see ourselves and our 
commonplace industrial life in a most gratifying and picturesque 
light. 

FrANK Haicu Drxon. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Artisans francais. By Francois Husson. Paris: Marchal & 
Billard, 1902. Les Serruriers, 12mo, pp. 270; Les Menu- 
siers, pp. 275. 

In these volumes M. Husson traces the progress of the lock- 
smith and of the joiner from earliest times to the present. He 
sketches briefly the primitive man who closed the opening to his hut 
with a rude door and fastened it with a thong, the workers in iron 
and wood among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and the artisan 
of the Merovingians. The value of the “studies” begins with the 
description of the workmen of these two trades — masters, appren- 
tices, and journeymen—in the thirteenth century. Here the for- 
tunes of these French workmen may be followed as they — like many 
of their fellow-laborers — related the unwritten laws of their trades 
to Etienne Boileau, the provost of Paris, and received them from his 
hands as the legal statutes of their corporations; as they petitioned 
successive kings for their revision and re-enactment; as they fought 
interminable legal battles with other trades over alleged encroach- 
ments upon their field of labor; as they struggled to meet the ever- 
increasing and arbitrary demands of the crown for money. In no 
circle of life is there a greater contrast between past and present 
conditions. Whether locksmith or joiner, the artisan of the Middle 
\ges was circumscribed at every point by the law. He could make 
only certain articles. He must make them as the law prescribed. 
He had to submit to inspection at unexpected hours by the wardens 
of his trade. If, through ignorance, carelessness, or fraud, his work 
fell short, he had to pay a fine, and perchance see his condemned 
lock broken, or his defective chair burned before his door. In some 


cases he was ordered to replace it at his own expense. He might 
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not work at night, if he so desired, unless by command of a member 
of the royal family or of the bishop. In Paris especially he was at 
the mercy of the king’s call, and must give his work precedence over 
all other. 

In the days of St. Louis feudalism still showed its hold when 
the king conferred these trades as fiefs upon officers of his court. 
lor centuries more its customs lingered. The last statutes accorded 
to the locksmiths —those of 1650— required the wardens-elect to 
take the oath of office “between the hands” of an officer of the 
crown. In the opening pages of these “studies” we see the serf 
emerging gradually into the free artisan, and ‘note his deep attach- 
ment to his trade corporation. Toward their close we read of the 
joy with which its members greeted the overthrow of that same 
organization. The work of the craft guild of France was done. 

M. Husson draws his materials almost wholly from the statutes 
of the trades, the orders in council, the decrees of Parliament, and 
other public documents. The statutes, as revised under successive 
kings, form no inconsiderable portion of the volumes. They show 
two sections of the locksmiths in 1258 — those concerned in building 
and those engaged in the manufacture of locks. In 1290 they record 
the separation of the joiners from the carpenters. On the technical 
side they give many details regarding the tools of earlier days, the 
advent of machine tools, and the evolution of methods. For the 
non-professional reader the interest here centers in the strictness of 
the laws devised and enforced by the trades themselves for insuring 
honest work, showing a true pride in their arts, and a praiseworthy 
desire to render faithful service to the public which trusted iife and 
property to the results of their workmanship. 

3ut these statutes have other than technical instruction to give. 
They reveal the master-locksmith or the master-joiner in his work- 
shop, where, as these same laws required, he labored in the full view 
of the public; where he sold his wares, trained his apprentices, and 
directed his journeymen. They show him as he bought his materials 
—his ancient narrowness in looking upon the man from the prov- 
inces, of whom he purchased lumber on the docks of his city, as a 
foreigner; his hatred of competition and eagerness to gain the 
right of search in the shops of other trades for articles which he 
alone should manufacture; his steady struggle toward monopoly, 
an aristocracy of master-workmen. Yet, side by side with his fear 
of competition appeared a spirit of emulation that has left behind 
enduring masterpieces of these arts. 
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In the statutes are seen the apprentice, bound for a fixed term of 
years, at first by verbal contract and later by written indenture, an 
inmate of his master’s family; and the journeyman, chosen some- 
times in earlier days to a responsible office; sometimes punished 
more severely than his master for a like offense; deprived more and 
more, as time went on, of any voice in the trade corporation; exert- 
ing every faculty, if he were an aspirant for the mastership, upon 
the chef-d’@uvre demanded of the applicant; oftenest of all hopeless 
of entrance into that privileged class of his fellow-craftsmen. He 
could not work on his own account, or for the master of another 
trade. His way was hedged. 

Incidentally, these statutes have their value in relation to domes- 
tic life in their several periods. The interior finish of the home — its 
floors and ceilings; its chimney-pieces with fender and andirons, 
and its wainscoting; the doors, great and small, with their hinges 
and locks and bolts and bars; the furniture of every room; the 
jewel casket and the “ strong chest,” iron-bound, “the depots of the 
most precious things for the preservation of the goods of our people” 

all these, with hundreds of other features, pass in review. Even 
the antiquarian may find reference here to many an article that served 





its purpose and is no longer made. 

In the author's treatment of his materials there appear certain 
limitations. To a considerable extent he leaves the original docu- 
ments to tell their own history. He writes for the members of the 
trades with which he deals. ‘ You work much ”—so he opens the 
preface of the earlier volume addressed to the maitres et ouvriers 
serruriers —“ you have little time to read.” Are French artisans, 
then, always well versed in the history of their country? Is it not 
the student of economic and social conditions who is the better able 
to read between the lines? Frequently the explanation of the political 
causes lying back of royal edicts or of orders in council will seem too 
brief to the average reader; and—in Les Menuisiers—the repro- 
duction of entire sections from the earlier work, generally without 
mention of the fact, cannot be other than a disappointment. It would 
be unfair to expect numerous details concerning the past of these 
trades within the professedly narrow bounds of historical studies. 
Under such restriction it is natural that the chief city should be the 
section chosen in the main for investigation — Paris, which by the 
time of the Revolution “had itself become the entire country.” 
But was there, after all, within that capital much bungling work- 
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manship which led to so many re-enactments of the minute rules for 
construction? Did the locksmiths of Paris suffer from the fiscal 
exactions of Henry IV. as from those of his predecessor? Back of 
that statute, often renewed, forbidding a workman to leave his 
employer before his task was finished, was there the practice, com- 
plained of by the master-joiners of Bourges—that of making a 
vacancy by his departure for newly arrived comrades of compag- 
nonnage? In the “royai declaration” of July, 1704, all joiners 
belonging to that fraternity were forbidden “to assemble in any 
place whatever ....on pain of corporal punishment.” By 
passages such as this the author shows the widening breach between 
master and journeyman. But the regulations of the compagnons, 
professing to be “as well for the profit of the masters” as for their 
own — even those articles referring directly to the masters —- are not 
given. In Les Menuisiers the reader lingers over the rare statutes 
of the confrérie of Saint Anne, but finds no explanation of the inter- 
dict concerning feasts; no hint that these joiners displayed excep- 
tional liberality in admitting women to their brotherhood; no assur- 
ance that—as seems probable—they again proved their organiza- 
tion an exception among such bodies by admitting compagnons to 
all its privileges. And, now and then, a reader may regret that a 
little space is not given to the Confrérie de la Passion, in which lock- 
smiths and joiners shared with some other trades the honor of pro- 
ducing the Mysteries, and thereby became memorable in the annals 
of the drama. 

Occasionally there is room, perhaps, for a difference of opinion 
in the interpretation of some passage; as, for instance, in regard to 
the choice of wardens under Etienne Boileau’s statutes for the car- 
penters. It is a question, too, if the apprentice of the Middle Ages 
found in his master’s home that “ atmosphere of indulgent affection ” 
pictured in these volumes. It may be doubted whether, even in the 
fifteenth century, there commonly existed in the family that love and 
consideration frequently found today. In every century there were 
masters good and bad, and it is a fact unnoted by the author that the 
apprentice sometimes missed that instruction which was his just due. 
As centuries passed, old customs were modified, and here and there 





*The reviewer has been unable to obtain M. Husson’s Artisans et com- 
pagnons, which, although written earlier, undoubtedly supplements, in a way, 
these volumes. 
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the apprentice dined in the kitchen instead of with his master, and 
made the workshop his lodging. 

These “studies” are valuable for the original documents they 
furnish, for the strong light they shed upon the individual trades of 
which they treat, for their description of the artistic worth of the 
masterpieces produced in those organizations, and— especially to 
the American— for the account of the status of these trades in 
France at the present day. The author is apparently without strong 
prejudices. He regrets the loss of friendly intercourse between 
masters and workmen, and the consequent loss of impetus to art, 
which followed the abolition of the trade corporations. At the same 
time, he condemns the tyranny of their statutes which hindered the 
advance of the workmen, and cites with approval Louis XVI.’s 
scathing denunciation of those “arbitrary institutions.” Yet he finds 
much to praise in those same organizations. Evidently a man such 
as those he delights to portray, “lovers of their art, alive to the glory 
of the trade,” he is so far from agreeing with Tocqueville that the 
monopoly of the trades was a detriment to the progress of the arts, 
as to believe the old familiar relations of master and workman favor- 
able to “ideas both sane and strong, profitable to the art applied to 
the trades.” 

His accounts of these trades as they now exist seem almost 
separate “ studies,’ so widely did the Revolution sunder the old 
France from the new. The chambres ouvriéres, whose mission, as 
he affirms, should be one of peace and not of violence, have no wish 
at present to take advantage of arbitration in the settlement of 
differences arising between laborer and employer. “ Strikes are the 
order of the day. They are the work of a band of agitators and 
politicians who, profiting by the ignorance of the working class, 
manage their affairs to the detriment of those whom they flatter in 
order the better to deceive them, and whom they push to misery and 
despair.” * In the work of the chambres syndicales patronales, in the 
liberty they accord, in their commitment to arbitration, in their estab- 
lishment of professional schools, in their aim for moral as well as 
material progress, the author finds hope for the future. Upon the 
present revival of art in these trades, surpassing at times—as he 
believes —the achievements of the past, he looks with great satis- 
faction. 

The enthusiasm of this writer in his field, himself a locksmith and 


* Les Serruriers, p. 238. 
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a descendant of many joiners, must be a spur to any artisan who 
reads these books. But they should go beyond the confines of the 
trades. Little considered as were the mass of the folk who followed 
trades in older times, the facts bearing upon their lives are at a 
premium in the present sum of human knowledge. 


ELLA CAROLINE LAPHAM. 


Insurance and Crime: A Consideration of the Effects upon 
Society of the Abuses of Insurance, together with Certain 
Historical Instances of Such Abuses. By ALEXANDER 
CoLtin CAMPBELL. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1902. 8vo, pp. xvi + 408. 

THE author in this treatise, which is rather sprightly despite its 
prolixity, shows how vicious methods of insurance have added, to 
the inevitable dangers of the sea, those unnecessary ones due to 
faulty construction, to overloading, and to actual barratry, while on 
land the same evil has given rise to incendiarism, graveyard insur- 
ance, and murder. To such abuses the insurance companies, accord- 
ing to the author, are indulgent, because the added risk to the public 
causes more general purchase of insurance, while increased losses 
are offset by higher premiums charged to all. 

One can with difficulty accept this thesis. It is true that higher 
rates will offset higher general risks and allow the business as a 
whole to yield profits. But, whatever the premiums, the specific 
loss is still a loss, and only a loss, to the insurer as well as to society. 
Experience seems to show that the inevitable outcome, and one of the 
chief economic justifications, of the, organized assumption of risks 
is that the business tends toward suicide by lessening the very risks 
on the existence of which its profits depend. Thus, just as the crop 
reports of grain speculators tend in the long run to remove the 
uncertainty which makes speculative dealings in grain possible, so 
fire-insurance associations seek to determine the causes of fire and to 
prevent their occurrence, even though they thereby lessen the induce- 
ment to buy fire indemnity. 

The author’s remedy for the evils resulting from the abuses of 
insurance is an extension and rigid enforcement of the principle 
that insurance is void in the absence of insurable interest. This, 
together with the development of a better-informed public sentiment, 
will, according to the author, render other legislation unnecessary. 
Henry Ranp HatrFIeE.p. 
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Les résultats de l’'assurance ouvriére a la fin du X1IXe siécle. 
By Maurice Bettom. Nancy: Berger-Levrault et Cie, 
1901. 4to, pp. 49. 

Tue author has grouped in convenient form many interesting 
and instructive details as to the present financial condition of the 
principal schemes of workingmen’s insurance — the term being used 
broadly enough to include the benefit features of the trade unions, 
the friendly societies, and even, for brief mention, “the popular life- 
insurance companies.” It is not clear why the list of such companies 
should be limited to a half-dozen in Germany, England, and the 
United States together. No pretension is made of presenting the 
data for “all the organizations for workingmen’s insurance.” 

Perhaps the most unique part of the pamphlet is that in which 
the question of insurance against “involuntary idleness” is briefly 
discussed. The author quotes with apparent approval from M. Ros- 
tand, who has made a special study of this phase of insurance, to the 
effect that enforced idleness is, by its frequency and its gravity, 
“one of the principal risks inherent in the existence of those who 
live by their labor from day to day” (p. 47); and that insurance is 
a method of relieving distress which should be encouraged by the 
state and its expense borne mutually by workmen and employer. 


GEORGE O. VIRTUE. 
Winona, MINN. 


Theories of Production and Distribution: A History of the 
Theories of Production and Distribution in English Political 
Economy from 1776 to 1848. By Epwin CANNAN. Second 
edition, with two additional sections. London: P. S. King 
& Son, 1903. 8vo, pp. xiii + 422. 

THE first edition of this book (1893) was reviewed in this 

JourNnat (December, 1893) ; consequently it is necessary here only 

to call attention to the changes and additions, that have been made in 


this second edition. Changes in the text are almost wholly the cor- 
recticn of misprints and grammatical blunders. Of these changes, 
none are of special importance. In two additional sections covering 
a dozen pages the author attempts, as he tells us in the preface, “to 
indicate th relation of the theories of today to those of the period 
under review, and to show that the old theories have been replaced 
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by others stronger from a scientific point of view, and equally suit- 
able for the practical needs of their own time.” 

I. W. Howerrtu. 


The Income Tax in the Commonwealths of the United States. 
By Detos O. Kinsman. [Publications of the American 
Economic Association, Third Series, Vol. IV, No. 4.] New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. 8vo, pp. vi + 128. 


A useruL compilation of the facts in regard to the history of the 
income tax in the commonwealths of the United States, done with 
apparent care and for the most part with reference to original 
sources. 

On the basis of these facts the author concludes “that the state 
income tax has been a failure, due to the failure of administration, 
which in turn may be attributed to four causes — the method of self- 
assessment, the indifference of state officials, the persistent effort of 
the taxpayers to evade the tax, and the nature of the income.” 

The author further concludes that the income tax is likely to 
continue to prove a failure so long as it is necessary to resort to the 
method of self-assessment. 

J. G. THompson. 


Introduction to Economics. By Henry Rocer SEacer. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1904. 8vo, pp. xxi + 565. 

Wiru regard to a task as difficult as that which Professor Seager 
has set himself, to ascribe even moderate success is high praise. 
It is, however, easy to carry commendation much farther than this ; 
in almost all respects this new manual is all that a book of the sort 
ought to be —thoroughly modern in doctrine; wide in sympathy ; 
marvelously deft in avoiding offense and in touching lightly on 
contested points, yet in all cases calling both instructor and pupil 
to face fairly the point in question; clear, sprightly, and stimulating 
in style and in manner of presentation. And all the while there is 
room for the instructor and for his initiative and individuality. No 
teacher inferior in training or wanting in class-room skill would 
better attempt this book. 

Few reservations need be made in the reviewer’s general verdict 
of praise. Professor Seager’s text is obviously not adapted to second- 
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ary purposes, but it is equally obvious that the author does not 
regard it as so adapted. In difficulty and exhaustiveness it is dis- 
tinctly of college and university grade, and should prove sufficient 
on the further side—the advanced side—for any general and 
theoretical course, no mater how thorough. There is, however, some 
doubt as to the hither aspect of it— its appropriateness for students 
who have had, in preparatory schools, no preliminary acquaintance 
of any sort with economic subjects. For classes of this character a 
few weeks’ work in some primary manual will very possibly be 
found desirable, with the probable result of making this most inter- 
esting and attractive text yet more alluring and more effective. 
His catholic quality of temper and lack of dogmatism render 
Professor Seager’s doctrinal positions of less controlling importance 
for text-book purposes. While his work is noticebly Austrian in tone 
and method, yet it is such in a manner which need not offend even 
the radically conservative. Merely as indicating a general point of 
view, it may be noted that the marginal-productivity theory of dis- 
tribution is adopted, with perhaps some degree of vagueness or vacil- 
lation as to the relation between distributive shares and competitive 
costs. But, in fairness, it should, as it seems to the present writer, 
be added that, even if the productivity theory of distribution does 


not quite go to the bottom of things, it is nevertheless correct as far 
as it goes, and goes as far as it is at all practicable to attempt in an 


introductory text. 
H. J. DAvENPort. 





